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PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE discourses which are offered, in this’ 
number, to the patrons of the Monitor, were 
written without a view to their publication. 
But they were designed to be useful, and are 
published with a hope of subserving the in- 
terests of piety and virtue. 
May, 1811}. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


ISALAH iii. 10. 


Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well with him, for 
the reward of his hands shall be given him. 


Iw what consists the chief good of man ? 
This is an inquiry which all should be able rea- 
dily to answer. It is an inquiry which should 
early be proposed to every one, and on which 
every parent should assist his children to form 
the most correct sentiments, before their en- 
trance into the world. By the ideas which 
we form of the chief good of life, not only 
our earliest tastes, affections, and pursuits are 
biassed, but our characters in this world are 
determined, and our conditions in the future: 
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In what then consists the chief good of 
life ? and what are the means of attaining it ? 
We all agree, my brethren, in'the general defi- 
nition, that happiness is the best good of man. 
But what is happiness ? This too is an inqui- 
ry, which every one should be able to answer ; 
but I believe, on no subject are opinions more 
vague and indeterminate. Often, when we pro- 
fess'to be happy, we know riot why we are 
so ; and when we can give a reason for it, it 
is often surprising to all but ourselves, that 
such a cause should be productive of such an 
effect... But are those emotions of momentary 
pleasure, which may be repressed as easily as 
they .were excited, which are as variable as 
our bodily sensations, and which may be 
made the sport of every passion, worthy of 
the name of happiness? Can these be the 

best good of man? Have the insatiable de- 

_ sires which every one experiences, no higher 

_ means of gratification ? Are there no satisfac- 

_ ‘tions, in their own nature more. complete, 
more permanent ?. It docs not require a la- 
borious investigation of the faculties and ca- 

pacities of man, to learn that it was the inten- 
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tion of our Creator that we should seek and 
possess a happiness, far more elevated and du- 
rable. - What then*is this happiness? Aire 
we to seek it within, or without us? Does 
it belong to the mind, or to the body ? We 
all consider health as an inestimable blessing ; 
yet neither we, nor those about us, are happy 
in proportion to our health. Property too is 
a good which all are seeking, and for which 
all are solicitous. | Yet it is certain, that wealth 
alone will not render us happy. It is obvi- 
ous, that some of the most affluent are the 
most miserable of men. A vigorous under- 
standing is desirable. But how often is it 
accompanied with appetites and passions, 
destructive of order and peace ?» We admire 
the works of a luxuriant and cultivated imagi- 
nation, and some are ready to envy its pos- 
sessor, supposing that Ae must surely be hap- 
py, who is capable of exciting such sensations 
in others. But fancy exerts its creative pow- 
er, as frequently in producing wretchedness 
as pleasure. Shall we then seck for happiness 
in fame ?.. This is indeed a good which all 
highly. estimate. _ Sweet. to-every ear jis the 
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voice of praise, and most grateful to all would 

be the conviction, that their memories would 

be cherished, when they*had themselves left 
the world. But will the applause of the world 
repress the passions, which impel to excesses, 

and prey upon the peace of the mmd? Will 
they silence the reproaches of conscience, and 
inspire corfidence in death ?—Or may we 
hope to obtain it in the indulgence of the sen- 
ses? .Theeye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing. And doyou think 
thatthe epicure, the lascivious, the intempe- 
raté.man is happy? Alas! show me one 
who, in either of these courses, has found 
that happiness which the rational, the immor- 
tal soul of man demands, and I will submit 
to;his guidance; I will follow him in every 
step of his successful pursuit. But where is 
he ? I know him not. But who does not 
know, that each of these paths has conducted 
thousands to: disease, to unutterable anguish, 
and to»premature death ? Must all our in- 
quiries then ‘be’ vain? Is happiness but a 
- phantom, which mocks alike our solicitations 
and»our labours ?° Are we mistaken in the 
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sentiment which we have so fondly cherished, 
that there is a good, in the possession of 
which the mind does not anxiously crave any 
thing beyond it? No, my friends. God 
does not thus sport with his creatures. The 
insects, the birds, the beasts, apparently at 
least, enjoy all of which they are capable. 
Why then are the enjoyments of man so far ° 
below the standard of his capacities? The 
reason is plain. We seek happiness in ob- 
jects which were not designed to confer it. 
We attach our strongest affections to pursuits 
and gratifications, which involve disappoint- 
ment and wretchedness, Where then is the 
seat of happiness ? I answer, in the heart. 
And what are the means of attaining it? f 
reply, a life of obedience to the will of God. 
Every act of virtue, performed from a priti- 
ciple of obedience to the. will of God, is a 
means of happiness. This principle is indeed 
the very soul of virtue, which is subject to 
none of the changes of the world, and is a pe- 
rennial source of the purest pleasure. This is 
the truth, my brethren, which I would illus- 
trate ; and in what subject can any feel a 
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deeper interest? All would behappy. All 
may be happy, who will live devoted to the 
will of God. 

The object of this discourse is to shew, 1. 
that virtue is the best good of this life, be- 
cause it secures the greatest happiness ;- and 
Qdly, if it did not. secure the greatest happi- 
ness.of this life, it would be infinitely the 
best good of man, because it involves the 
greatest, the eternal happiness. of the future. 
‘‘ Say ye to the righteous, it shall: be well with 
him ;. for the reward of his hands shall be 
given him.” 

_1. Virtue is the best good of man, because 
it secures in this world his greatest happiness. 
By virtue I do not mean that limited and par- 
tial principle, which embraces. only a few of 
our personal and social duties. ‘‘ An action, 
to be really virtuous, must flow from an inter- 
nal principle, which is adapted to produce an 
uniform .and a. regular good conduct.” 
This. principle .is the love of God,» that 
first and great commandment of the gospel. 
€ It is religion alone which, by uniting duty 
aud happiness, can forever bind. self-loye to 


‘the interest of virtue.” There is no, true 
virtue distinct from. religion, and there. is no 
religion distinct from virtue. In the love. of 
God alone, originates.the proper love of our- 
selves, and that love of one another which is 
the end, or completion: of the conimandment: 
With these sentiments of virtue, I will endea- 
votr to demonstrate by its present effects, that. 
it is the best good which can be sotght in 
this world. 

In the first place then T-observe, that: virtue 
points us toan object, infinitely worthy of 
our best affections and. efforts ; to the pursuit 
of which we are guided: by unerring: princi- 
ples, and in which. we are certain that)success 
will be the reward of perseverance, ‘This ob- 
ject is the favour of God ; the approbation »of 
Him, whose power can’ satisfy’ our most.ex- 
tensive desires, and whese goodness, like: his 
power, is infinite. 

What can be of equal: worth with: the ap+ 
probation of God’; the favour of the Creator _ 
and Governour of the world; the greatest and’ 
the best of Beings ?” We value the esteem 
or, It gives us a rank in. society’ which’ 
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we desire ; it gratifies our self-love. But the 
consciousness of the approbation of God ele- 
vates us infinitely above the most exalted 
condition of this life. It awakens the ineffa- 


bie satisfaction of feeling, that we are spiritu- 
ally his children. In loving God supremely, 


our affections are exposed to’no fluctuations, 
for his character is unchangeable ; they are 
exposed to no disappointment, for he cannot 
deceive us. Every action to which we are 
prompted by thie love of God, is a part of 
that service which he requires ; and our du- 
ties, as individuals, as social beings, as de- 
pendents on the providence, and subjects of 
the government of God, are so plain, and so 
admirably adapted to every exigence of life, 
that an ingenuous mind cannot mistake them, 
_ nor will any thing be left for him to regret, by 
whom they are practised. In every other 
pursuit, we are liable to be mortified by un- 
successful endeavours, though all our skill be 
exerted to prevent it ; but God beholds with 
favour even a desire, if it be sincere, of con- 
forming to his will. He admits him who 
.,feels this desire to all the happiness and all 
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the benefits of the most intimate intercourse, 
asa means of cherishing and strengthening it, 
and of securing its accomplishment. In this 
single view of its influence, is not virtue then 
conducive to the best happiness. of this life ? 
To be loved by God ; to be assured that he 
hears our prayers ; that all the events of his 
government are ordered by infinite wisdom 
and goodness, and that every action, perform- 
ed with a design of pleasing him, is observed 
and accepted ;—these surely are compensa- 
tions for affliction, which should repress eve- 
ry doubt, and silence every murmur ; they 
are sources of gratification pure and inex- 
haustible. The approbation of those whom 
we reverence and love is alone a reward of 
every privation and toil. It makes us rich in 
poverty ; and is as a shield to our peace 
against all the slanders of the wicked. If 
virtue, then, obtained for us no other good than 
the approbation of God, the certainty that he 
beholds us with affection, it would be our best 
possession, because it renders us most inde- 
pendent of the world ;° independent even of 
the good opinion of the virtuous, who may 
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misinterpret our best motives, and join with 
the vicious in condemning our best intended 
‘actions. It isa perfect security, that, what- 
“ever occurs, is precisely what we should our- 
selves‘have chosen, could we have discerned 
allthe purposes of God. Can any happiness 
‘be niore rational, more stable, more desirable ? 
*-Qdly. Virtue secures our greatest happi- 
ness, by repressing the appetites and passions 
“which occasion misery. Avarice, envy, jeal- 
ousy, resentment, pride, vanity, mtemperance 
and lust, are tyrants which corrupt the affec- 
tions of the wicked, pervert their understand- 
ings, and enslave their wills. This is the 
‘language of the New Testament. ‘ Whosoev- 
“er committeth sin,” says the Saviour, “is the 
‘servant‘of sin ;”” and ‘‘to whom ye yield your- 
» sélves servants to obey,” says the apostle, ‘‘his 
‘servants ye are whom ye obey.” Hence, said 
“Sesus at the commencement of his ministry, 
2 Tam come to set at liberty them that.are 
“pound ;” and, again, ‘if the son shall make 
“You free, ye shall be free indeed.’ Is liberty 
‘a blessing ? Behold in it, then, my brethren, 
‘one of the rewards of virtue. By the practice 
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of virtue we are emancipated from tle most 
ignoble bondage ; from a bondage, compared 
with which, the most cruel slavery of the body 
is an inconsiderable evil. In the subjection 

of these despotick appetites and passions, con- 

sists the first triumph. of virtue ; -and. their 

conquest represses a thousand wants, and 

preserves us from the anguish of ten thousand. 

SOrrows. : 

Is it objected, that the subjugation of these 
appetites and passions is at best but a delive- 
rance from many troubles, and not a means of 
certain happiness ? Look at that avaricious 
being, who loves not even his soul so much 
as his wealth ; who is at the same time tor- 
mented with desire to augment his useless 
stores, and agonized with fears, lest the in- 
constant elements, or the perfidy of man, 
should strip him of what he possesses. 
Would not a mere exemption from these suf- 
ferings be purchased cheaply, at the expence 
of all his wealth? Behold that man, whose 
mind and heart are corroded with envy ! ‘The 
superior wisdom of another, or his. greater 


fortunes or influence, or even his more eleya- 
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ted virtues, make him an object of hatred. 
Phe envious man cannot think of his rivai, 
without feeling at the same time the influence 
of every malignant desire ; he cannot hear 
him> praised, without unutterable suffering. 
Will you then call exemption from the power 
of this:passion an inconsiderable good ? Is 
not the man advanced far towards happiness, 
who is relieved from so much misery ?—See 
that man whose soul is harassed with suspi- 
cions + ‘He dashes from his lips the cup which 
is presented by the hand of friendship, which 
might quiet ‘his agitations, and warm his 
heart with benevolence, and ‘seizes with ea- 

ness, and drinks to the very dregs, the 
draught which will extend the most subtle 
poison to every whee of his frame.—Behold 
the slave of revenge! To gratify his insa- 
tiate passion, how many miseries will he sus- 
tain ; to how many dangers will he expose 
himself } ? Nor is he for a moment certain, 
that some new work is not preparing for him, 
by. the inflexible tyrant whom he serves.— 
See the proud man, daily fretted with innu- 
merable disappointments ; alternately contem- 
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turn, hated and despised by those, on whom he 
is necessarily dependent; a prey to cares 
which he cannot repress, and impelled: to ex- 
cesses, the destructive influence of which ne 
exertions can repair.—Behold the vain man, 
like the gaudy insect, glittering for a mgment 
in the sun, and then, by a breath of wind 
stripped of his. wings, creeping unnoticed, or 
despised upon the ground.—Behold the 
slave of intemperance ! Till he receives the 
portion which enfeebles and deranges his pow- 
ers, and deadens his sensibility, he is wretch. 
ed ; and having recovered from its influence, 
he is the sport of every debasing passion, till 
he is again insensible.—See the poor aban- 
doned servant of impure lusts! His plea- 
sures are momentary ; but not so are his 
pains. Disease infects his body, and re- 
_ Morse, with its sharpest stings, pierces his 
mind.—Yet each of these unhappy beings: 
blindly follows the impulse of the passion or 
appetite to which he has surrendered himself. 
Hence, my brethren, far the greatest portion” 
of the murmurs which assail our ears; far 
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- the. greatest part of that debasement and dis- 
tress, which we daily see in our intercourse 
_ with the world. In reducing these passions 
- toobedience to its dictates, from how much 
misery does virtue defend us ?. But for the 
influence of these appetites and passions, how 
many ‘do we know, who might daily enjoy all 
which the world could give them ? It is the 
office of viriue to scourge these tyrants into 
subjection ; and it is one of the distinguishing 
privileges of a good man, that he is delivered 
from their dominion. Does not virtue then 
promote the happiness of this life, far more 
than it could be advanced, even by the attain- 
ment of all the objects, to which these appe- 
 tites‘and passions impel us ? The happiness 
of virtue, compated with that of vice, is the 
happiness of freedom, compared with that. of 
slavery ; it is the- happiness. of independence, 
compared with that of want. This is the 
“second illustration of our text. ‘ Say ye to the 
~ Fighteous, it shall be well with him.” No evil 
“propensity: shall prey upon his peace. He 
shall be free to follow the guidance of the vir- 
tue which he loves; and in conforming to its 
dictates, he shall receive his reward. 
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3. Virtue secures an approving conscience. 
In the conviction of the approbation of God, 
and in the possession of -well balanced. pas- 
sions and well governed appetites, what, has 
man to want or to fear ?. The happiness which 


a rational and accountable being should pur- 


sue, and which alone is worthy of his exalted 
nature, is the happiness of feeling that he has 
accomplished, or is.pursuing the object, for 
which he receiyed:his existence and faculties ; 
that he has faithfully discharged. the duties, 
which. grow out. of his condition. and, his vari- 


ous relations. Such a man.recurs to the past 


without remorse, and. looks to the future 


. without apprehension... His. happiness. is_.a 


column, resting on the word of God ; and 
which every action of piety and virtue which 
he has performed, has at once augmented and 


strengthened. —The spirit of a good man may 


support his infirmities. Under all the trials 
of human life, he has a refuge within his.own 
breast, to which no assailants from,.withou 
can penetrate. In that self-apprebation whic! 







is sanctioned by the word of God, he can. se- 
curely and tranquilly hear the storm which 
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tages around him, satisfied that, while the 
world is governed by a being of infinite justice 
and goodness, not his safety only, but his peace 
is certain. Buta wounded spirit; a con- 
demning conscience ; a mind aware of its 
guilt, too irresolute to reform, and anticipa- 
ting the threatened judgments of the Almigh- 
ty ; a conscience tortured with remembrarice, 
and dreading reflection, who can bear ? Who, 
for the’ miserable gratifications of vice, would 
déliberately consent to endure this accumula- 
tion of hcrrors ? Who, in the calm moment 
of ‘serious consideration, would not forego 
every other possession and pleasure, for a 
conscience void of offence toward God and 
man? This, likewise, my friends, is the 
fich reward of virtue. It is a happiness 
Which belongs only to the virtuous. “The 
wicked is like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
Test, Whose waters throw up mire and dirt.” 
“There is no peace to the wicked, saith my 
God.” : 

~~ “Aathly. Virtue is also favourable to the ac- 
quisition of riches. Do not think, my breth- 
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ren, that I wish to support the absurd senti« 

ment, that the virtuous are always successful in 

the pursuit of the interests of this world ; and 

that, because a man is rich, he is therefore 

virtuous. No. Thousands of the best dis-» 
ciples of Christ, like their master, are poor. 

But it isa general truth, that success is the 
reward of uprightness ; and. though many 
prosper by knavery, that the dishonest and 
cunning are ensnared by their own projects, 
and are often ruined by the means which they 
have devised for the destruction of others. In 
the virtuous we may repose implicit confi- 
dence ; and when they are known, they re- 
ceive the patronage and support of the upright, 
And to an honest man, how valuable are his 
gains! He has obtained no part of them by 
the sacrifice of a principle. _No one accuses 
him in the court of his own conscience; no. 
one can accuse him at the throne of God. If 
he be rich then, riches are to him means of 
happiness, for they are means of doing good. 
But, my brethren, should a good man be un- 
fortunate, he has the high consolation of reflect- 
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ing, that. his misfortunes were not occasioned 
by his. crimes. If he be poor, he has only the 
burden of poverty to sustain, which is light as 
the dust of the balance, when compared 
with the oppressive, the intolerable weight. of 
a.guilty conscience. _ If virtue does not confer 
wealth,. it bestows that which. is. of infinitely 
greater worth, the. ability and. disposition 
cheerfully: to sustain the privations. of poverty ; 
and: he who has maintained. his- integrity, 
though lie have lost-all beside, has-a treasure, 
which. he who knows its. worth, would not 
barter:for the world. Wall you then, for any 
ofethe gifts of fortune, exchange this happi- 
ness’? Be not: deceived. Ihave seen the 
wicked: in. great prosperity, and spreading 
himself; like a-green bay tree ; but he passed 
away, and lo he was not; I sought him, 
but he» could not be found. But mark the 

perfect'man, and:behold the upright! whether 

he be rich, or whether he be poor, he is bles- 

sed?:’ His wants are conformed to his circum- 

stances. No.turbulent and craving passions 

distutb ‘his repose, and restrain him from the. 
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discharge of duties. In his pursuits, whatev- 
er they are, he is cheerful ; -and his gains, 
however small, are enjoyed with gratitude. 
Do you desire this happiness ? Be virtuous. 
5. **A good name,” says the wise man, “ is: 
better than precious ointment ;” but the con- 
sciousness of deserving it is still better than 
its possession. We naturally desire the es- 
teem of those about us; but a permanent re- 
spect and affection can be obtained only by 
virtue, which generally commands deference; 
even from’ the abandoned. Virtue, indeed, 
does not always insure an unsullied reputa-. 
tion. It is the mark at which the. vicious: 
most delight to direct the arrows of slander. 
But what is the reputation which will render 
us happy ? Not the noisy applause of an ig-) 
norant multitude. Not the flattery of those 
who are interested to praise us. But the. 
estimation of good men. ‘The approbation: 
which is induced by a knowledge of our prin. 
ciples, motives, and conduct. Other esteem: . 
than this a good man would reject as:unwor-) 
thy of him, and this a good man alone posses«:. 


ses. Heis honoured by those whom he hon- 
4 
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ours; who love virtue, and who practise it. 
This is a source of rational pleasure. _ It is 
alone a compensation for all the calumnies of 
the world.’ But suppose a man of real virtue 
to become an object of general jealousy and 
detraction. ‘Think you that the loss, even of 
the esteem of the wise and good, is the loss of 
happiness? No. The virtue which deserves 
commendation, is an adequate support under 
every pressure of obloquy. He knows that 
the cloud’ which envelops him will soon be 
dissipated ; and like the sun, which, after the 
obscurity of a few days, is hailed with re- 
dotibled gladness, his darkened reputation will 
emerge with apparently increased brightness, 
sand among the virtuous, will diffuse increased 
joy and confidence. It is the happiness of a 
‘good man, that he fears not to be known. 
He has worn no disguise. He has_ practised 
no artifices, . He dreads no scrutiny. Is not 
reputation, thus obtained, thus supported, 
conducive to happiness? I pity the man 
» whoviews it with indifference. He must be 
+ asdead to real happiness, as he is to yirtue. 
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6. One of the most delightful objects: of 
the anticipation of the young, is ‘the inter- 
change of affection in domestick life: To the 
conjugal and parental relations, to. a home 
which we may peculiarly call our own, all 
look forward with sanguine expectations. 
But are these relations always productive of 
happiness ? Are there no murmurs of dis- 
content, no exclamations of vehement passion, 


“which ever strike the ear in these retreats from 


the cares and troubles of the world? Alas! 
Ascend a rising ground, and look upon the 
dwellings which it exhibits. But even this ef- 
fort is not nécessary to discover the habita- 
tions of men, where the sweet influence of af- 
fection and peace is unknown. | But whence 
all this discord, turbulence, and misery ? 
Whence this mortifying and distressing 
disappointment of the most sanguine and 
happy expectations? Is it not the natu- 
ral and necessary influence of vice? Is it 
not the effect of vitiated appetites and ungov- 
erned passions? It is not necessary then ; 
it is not unavoidable. To be happy in our 
domestick relations, we have but to be virtu- 
ous. Let these passions be repressed, let 





























these appetites be subdued, let the personal, 
social, and pious duties be faithfully perform- 
ed, and every reasonable anticipation will be 
realized. A husband and wife united by the 
pure affections which christianity inculcates, 
rearing their children in the love of God and 
the practice of virtue, often enjoy all of which 
man is capable in this world ; and in every af- 
fiiction have a solace, which divests it of more 
than half its poignancy. The serenity of 
mind with which virtue imspires a good man, 
the gratitude, the benevolence, the forbear- 
ance, the integrity, the resignation which 
mark his conversation and conduct, extend 
their efficacy to all about him. Whatever be 
Ahis condition, in his home he is happy ; and 
“what trials, what sufferings may not be cheer- 
fully sustained in our commerce with the 
world, while virtue receives its encourage- 
ment and reward, in the improvement, the 
‘warm affections, and the uncorrupted happi- 
_ @ess of those who are most interested in us, 
and whom we most tenderly love ? | 
“7. Twill suggest to you, my brethren, ‘but 
one moze proof, that virtue is the best good 
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of this life, because it secures the greatest 
happiness ;——It prepares us for death. It 
prepagé$ us not only to meet dissolution, but 
to anticipate it with composure, and with 
hope. This is a general truth. That there 
are exceptions, that many of the most pious 
look to the end of life with most distressful 
apprehensions, is readily admitted. Nor haye 
I reserved this argument to the last, because 
it is the most important. The future condi- 
tion of man is to be determined, not by. the 
Manper in which he dies, but by the. manner. 
in which he lives.. But there are seasons in 
the life of every man, when the thought of 
death obtrudes itself too forcibly to, be,resist- 
ed ; and to be able to retain and to cherish it, 
with a conviction that it will bring .us to 
judgment, and to..eternity, it is necessary to 
elevate and to strengthen the mind and heart, 
by an habitual application of the principles of 
virtue. »This.and this only will enable us to 
view its approaches, and to anticipate its con- 
sequences, with humble confidence, . There. 
is indeed no virtue so entire in this world, a8 
4* 
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to be wholly unmixed with evil ; and no one 
who can claim any thing of God. But even 
to, the imperfect «virtue of those who seek 
their happiness in his service, are all the pro- 
mises of the gospel addressed; and under ev- 
ery change of condition may the good Jook 
to death, not only for exemption from suffer- 
ing, but with the conviction that they must 
behappy, in the disposal of a Being of infinite 
and eternal holiness. From how many hours 
of anguish does this conviction and the hopes 
which it awakens, preserve them? ‘Teiey 
may View every season of sickness as perhaps 
the last ‘stage of a journey, which will bring 
them to the home which they love ; to the 
friends who have gone before them ; to innu- 
merable holy spirits; to the Saviour; to 
God. Is not virtue then, in all its consequen- 
- Ces, supremely lovely and desirable? It 
uards us from unnumbered ills. It enables 
us cheerfully to support all from which it does 
not defend us. It represses eyen the fear of 
death. These, my brethren, are some of our 
motives to its practice. 
But let us, for a moment, suppose that vir- 
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tue, or religion, did not secure to us.the hap- 
piness.of this life ; that there was uniformly 
in ‘this world, one event to him that served 
God, and to him that served him not ;-—let us 
suppose, that virtue was even more depressed 
and afflicted than vice, and that, in proportion 
to our moral and religious attainments, our 
sufferings were continually augmented. Still 
would virtue be infinitely our greatest goed; 
the cbject deserving ‘of all our affections and 
labours ; an adequate compensation for every 
trial and distress in. which it might involve 
us ; for virtue is immortal ; it will be follow- 
ed by eternal happiness in the. life. which 
awaits us. Here then is an. inexhaustible 
source of motives to its exercise. The mo- 
ment of death, to a.good man, is the com- 

mencement of eternal and of unalloyed en- 
joyment. Death forever terminates his cares, 
his pains, his toils, his sorrows. The happi- 
ness of the wicked, however great, lasts no 
longer than their life in this world. ‘To them, 
death is the commencement of unutterable wo, 
But in the eternity which awaits the good, no 
interruption of their joys will be known. 
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And what is eternity 2 What is eternal hap- 
piness ?—Add millions to millions, till all 
the powers of your mind are exhausted by 
calculations ; and you are still at an infinite 
distance. Suppose this earth, and all the 
mighty systems of worlds were brought into 
one mass; and from this pile of inconceiva- 
ble greatness, one little particle of sand only 
should be taken in the revolution of hundreds 
of millions cf years. What would be the 
term of time required for the removal of the 
whole? What in comparison with eternity ? 
An instant. Nothing. Eternity still remains 
unchanged ; and the happiness of the good 
unabated. Are such the rewards of virtue ? 
O my God ! !_ who then can be vicious ? 

- In. persuading -you then to a religious life, 
we consult, my friends, your highest inter- 
ests, your greatest happiness. To be virtu- 
ous, is to walk. in all the commands and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless ; and these are 
the excitements by which the Spirit of God is 
striving with us, to maintain a life unspotted by 
the world. O be not inconsiderate, I pray yous 
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of motives so powerful. In the pursuits of vir- 
tue, even in this world, you will have peace ; 
a peace surpassing the imagination of the 
wicked ; and they will conduct you to inter- 
minable bliss. When you know the will of 
God, delay not then to perform it, His will 
is the foundation of virtue, and his eternal fa- 
vour its reward. Receive Aim then, my 
brethren, with all gratitude, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life ; the only saviour of 
sinners. Study his gospel with devotion and 
diligence, and seek, through him, the illumi- 
nation and guidazice of the spirit of God. 
Then will it be well with you. Well in your 
consciences, and wellin your families. Well 
in all the commerce of the word; well m 
all your amisfortunes and sufferings; welli a 
death ; and sbtiaatiasciks 
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JOHN viii. 34. 


Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin. 


THIS truth is simple and obvious. The 
ancient philosophers taught their disciples, 
that a man was the slave of the lust which he 
obeyed. It is a truth which is recognized by 
us in our daily conversations ; and if it ob- 
tained the influence which it demands, its ef- 
fects would be most important on our virtue 
and happiness. But we acknowledge the 


bondage of sin, and we submit to it. We do 
more. We deliberately load ourselves with its 
chains. ‘There are even some who devote the 
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best energies of their minds and bodies, to the 
security of their own condemnation. 

There is not indeed, my brethren, a just 
man upon earth, who doeth good and sinneth 
not. But though the most virtuous may,,; 
and do sin, they indulge in no Aabitual trans-, 
gression of the law. of God. By the remem- 
brance of their offences: they are penetrated 
with shame, and impelled to the throne of God 
to sue for pardon, and the grace which they 
need to guide, to guard and to comfort them. 
The terms righteous and unjust, good and 
wicked, saint and sinner, are relative. He is 
righteous, he is good, he is recognized as a 
saint in the gospel, who habitually acknowl- 
edges God, and endeavours to conform his 
temper and life to the divine will ; who strug- 
gles against his vicious propensities, and seeks 
the assistance of the word and spirit of God'te 
subdue them ; who exercises and cherishes his 
benevolent and pious affections, who is deeply 
humble and penitent for his offences, and who 
lives with a daily reference to his accountabili- 
ty, and his eternal destiny. . He is unjust, he 
is wicked, he is a sinner, who lives without 

































God ; who violates his laws without repent- 
ance ; whoseeks his happiness in the indul- 
gence of passions, of affections, and of appe- 
tites, which the divine laws require him to de- 
ny ; on whom the means of religion are inefh- 
cacious, and who is inconsiderate of the ac- 
count which he must render, and the sentence 
which awaits him. Vice indeed has its de- 
grees, as well as virtue ; and it may be as dif- 
fictilt to name a man so depraved, that he has 
not one sentiment or affection which we could 
approve, as one who has never transgressed 
any law, nor omitted any duty. But very dif- 
ferent, in the sight of God, isa man of this 
imperfect, but sincere piety and virtue, from 
him who cherishes passions and indulges hab- 
its, which he knows are forbidden in the gos- 
pel, and to which are attached its solemn de- 
nui ciations ; who repeats iniquitous practices 
without remorse, .or if remorse be excited, 
‘represses it, by plunging more. deeply into 
Cphemdulgences 5 3, who. sacrifices to vicious 
pratifications, not only the best pleasures of 
this. life, but all. the hopes and the fears of the 
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future. This habitual sinner is in the most 
debased condition of man. It is to him that 
the Saviour refers when he says, whosoever 
committeth sin, is the servant of sin. He is 
not less submissive to his corrupt propensi- 
ties, than is the most abject slave to the most 
despotick of masters. 

1. Sin enslaves the understanding. ‘“ The 


understanding is that faculty of the soul, by 


which we assent to propositions, or dissent 
from them.”* Truth and falsehood, vice 
and virtue, order and confusion, are not arbi- 
trary terms ; but are as distinct as light from 
darkness, and the distinction is as clearly dis- 
cerned by an unvitiated mind. . But this dis- 


tinction is not obvious to a sinner ; for by his: 


love and practice of vice, his understanding 
either becomes too enervated for exertion, 
or so perverted as to blend the most contra. 


dictory principles. Is not he, then, that com-: 


mitteth sin, the servant of sin? .. . 
It is an immediate tendency of some ¢ vices, 
soto enervate the BinNE p>: as werner 


* Hartley on man, vol. i. p. 3. nee 
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pose.or disqualify it for theexertions which 
are requisite, to distinguish truth from false- 
hood, and vice from virtue. Of this number 
is intemperance, There are men, who feel 
anxiety for no higher object, than what they 
shall eat, or what they shall drink ; whose 
thoughts and affections are as completely ab- 
sorbed. in the gratification of these appetites, as 
if this was the highest object of their being. 
For this they labour. For this they value 
their possessions ;_ to this they. devote their 
time, and by it are their hopes and their fears 
most powerfully excited. Can any dominion 
be more entire ? Buta small portion of time 
is indeed given to the actual indulgence of 
these appetites. They are satiated -in-a few 
moments ; ‘but the effects which they pro- 
diice are not ‘momentary nor inconsiderable. 
The very delight: with which this indulgence 
is anticipated, debases the noblest powers. of 
the ‘mind ; -and in a moment it reduces the 
most vigorous understanding, to worse than 
_ infantile weakness.. The epicure rises from 

his luxurious repast, and the glutton returns 
fromvhis excesses, not to engage in pursuits 
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which demand a vigorous intellect, but either 
to relieve the wearied system by sleep, or to 
dissipate by some amusement the dull and 
heavy hours which must intervene, before the 
cloyed appetites will again demand their ac- 
customed gratification, The drunkard daily 
suffers a temporary derangement. From the 
moment in which he receives the intoxicating 
draught, till the relaxed frame regains its vig- 
our by repose, the authority of reason is lost ; 
and when he awakes from a sleep, in which he 
has been as insensible as the bed’ or the earth 
on which he iay, or disturbed by a thousand 
horrid images, exhibited to his bewildered 
imagination, how can he apply his mind to the 
labour of thought ?. ‘The severe exercises of 
the understanding, for which they are always 
prepared, whose appetites are subjected to the 
dominion of reason and religion, to the intem- 
perate, become at first so laborious, that in 
the fatigue which they occasion, an excuse is 
found for omitting them ; and being fora 
short time neglected, this noble faculty is 
roused within them with scarcely-less difficul- 
ty, than their bodies are excited to activity, 
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when debilitated and diseased by the excesses 
to which they have been habituated. The in- 
stances are rare, and blessed be God that they 
are not more numerous, in which the power 
of reason is completely destroyed by the ty- 
ranny.of the appetites ; but who is ignorant 
of examples of their influence in enfeebling 
the understanding, and indisposing, or even 
disqualifying it, correctly to distinguish truth 
from errour, and vice from virtue? Who 
has not felt on his own reason, at some period 
of his life, the enfeebling influence of animal 
indulgence ?. Is not then the understanding 
_of the epicure, the glutton and the drunkard, 
enslaved by the lusts which they obey ?. The 
very,excuses by which they palliate their guilt, 
ewince the degraded state of that faculty, 
which, if freed.from the restraints which they 
have. imposed on it, would instantly convince 
them of their errour, their crime, and their 
misery... [hey cannot reason, or they reason, 
only. as. slaves serve the master whose will 
they..dare not disobey. They attach their 
thoughts to few objects, which have not the 
most.intimate connexion with their fayourite 
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gratifications. ‘Thus is the understanding of* 
him that committeth sin, the servant of sin. 
Thus are verified the words of the apostle, 
“of whom or of whatsoever a man is over- 
come, of the same he is brought in bondage.” 
Not less debilitating and debasing to the 
intellectual powers, are the pleasures of the 
epicure, the glutton and the drunkard, than 
the gross and impure indulgences of the las- 
civious. Their minds partake of the relaxed- 
ness and pollution of their bodies. The ex- 
cuses which they would once have alledged 
only to palliate their guilt, are soon adduced. 
as arguments to justify the gratification of 
their bestial lusts ; and they persuade them- 
selves that they violate no law either of nature 
or reason, while every faculty of the mind is 
immersed in sensuality, and they degrade 
their immortal natures toa level with those of 
beasts which perish. Do not such examples 
forcibly illustrate the principle in our text, 
‘‘ He that committeth sin is the servantiof sin?” 
Is not that man in the most miserable state of 
—, wane mind, enfeebled by sensual 
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‘mdulgence, sees no loveliness in virtue, and 
no pollution in impurity ; who lives only to 
gratify the most ignoble desires of his nature ; 
whose only standard of right and wreng is 
the immediate pleasure or pain of which an 
action will be productive, and who to his 
lusts sacrifices all those noble capacities, 
which would qualify him for a state of per- 
fect intelligence and holiness ? 

As by some vices, the understanding is too 
debilitated to judge, correctly, by others it is 
equally perverted. Foremost in the list of 
these vices are pride, worldly ambition, ava- 
‘Tice, envy, jealousy, and resentment. These 
evil passions are not inconsistent with a vigo- 
rous exercise of the mind. They actuate 
many, whose understandings qualify them for 
the pursuit of the sublimest truth and the 
promotion of the most useful knowledge. 
But approach them nearly, and observe them 
mm the exercise of their intellectual powers, 
and you will be convinced that these powers 
are enslaved ; you will have new proof, that 
_ whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of 

sin’; that by whom or by whatsoeyer the facul- 
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ties of the mind are overcome; ‘of the same- 
they are brought in bondage. | : 

Pride is a fashionable vice. It is dignified 
with the epithets of honourable. and lauda- 
ble. But what is pride? | It is self-compla- 
cency, derived from a consciousness of being 
superiour to other men. It is a passion; 
which awakens equal contempt of others, as it 
produces of satisfaction with ourselves ; and 
to retain its influence, it either conceals the 
excellencies of others beneath an impenetrable 
shade, or distorts them, or so magnifies its 
own, as to render all others undeserving of no- 
tice. Can a man in the full possession of the 
powers of his mind, thus reason and thus be 
happy ? View the proud man. Lull his pre- 
dominant passion to sleep, and engage him in 
a subject or a pursuit in which this passion is 
not interested, and you may find his percep- — 
tions clear, and his language and sentiments 
correct. But see him again when his pride is 
excited. He will oppose the most obvious 
truths, because they are suggested by one 
whom he deems an inferiour.. He confounds 
humility with meanness, and has no concep. 
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tion that one can exist without the oth. 
er. Meckness and forbearance are in his 
view evidences of a want of spirit ; and the 
resentment of wrongs, if not a virtue, is at 
the worst, an errour of noble souls. He 
estimates opinions and characters, not by the 
unerring. standard of truth, but by the con- 
tracted scale of his own prejudices ; and ad- 
mires or condemns, as his prevailing humour 
is gratified or disappointed. Is not the un- 
derstanding of such a man enslaved by his 
pride ? You may say that the powers of his 
mind are great, but if they act only in subser- 
viency to this passion, is not his mind a ser- 
vant of the lust which he obeys ?— View the 
man also, in whom worldly ambition has ob- 
tained ascendancy. He thinks, he dreams of 
nothing, but of illustrious achievements or of 
loud applauses. He would live; how? in 
the breath of the multitude.—He would ob- 
tain; what ?—honours which will wither, 
perhaps sooner than the first flowers which 
bloom upon his grave. To gratify this ambi- 

ion, he sacrifices time, health, and virtue ; 

id he deems the offering small, if he can ef- 
fectuate his purpose. Nay, not only would 
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he sacrifice bis.own, but the lives, the for- 


4 tunes, the reputations and the virtue, of thou- 
r. sands. Will the unvitiated reason of a man 
: approve. of this as the ultimate object of pur- 
‘ suit ? Above all, will it approve of these 
‘ means of accomplishing any object? Say 


then, if you please, that ambition isa splendid 
| vice, but say not that the understanding of 
the ambitious man is free. His chains may 
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dazzle your sight, and their glare may even 
render them imperceptible to himself; but 
s ; ats ee : 
: the faculties of his mind are not on that ac- 


count less enslaved. His understanding, if at 
liberty to examine and to judge, would de- 
nounce his favourite passion, and the means 
of indulging it, not less.severely than they are 
: denounced in the gospel.—Nor is the under- 
o| standing of the avaricious man more free, than 
that of the ambitious and the proud. He at- 
taches a supreme value to wealth, from which 
he anticipates no higher good, than the plea- 
sure of beholding it. Is this a reasonable 
gratification ? You _ acknowledge - that the 


worth of riches, to a miser, is only i imaginary 7 
that his pains and his pleasures, a al 


> 
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rently excited by his successes and his mis- 
fortunes, do in fact result from the state of his 
own mind. Yet what is this but a conces- 
sion, that his understanding is enslaved by his 
affection for the useless wealth which he has 
amassed ? His soul is bound to his coffers, 
and scarcely does one thought escape the gol- 
den barriers which surround it. Give free- 
dom to hisunderstanding, and would he deem 
himself more rich, by the possession of mil- 
lions which he never intends to use, than he 
is by a knowledge, that within the body of 
the earth are contained innumerable jewels, of 
inestimable value ?—Observe the envious, 
-and say, if their understandings are not like- 
‘wise enslaved by their prevailing passion. 
The liberty of reflection would soon cure this 
dreadful malady of the soul ; but while envy 
is indulged, every thought, every desire is at- 
tached to those possessions of another, which 
it would appropriate to itself. The envious 
man is not permitted to enumerate and to e:- 

timate his own blessings ; or if this indul- 
gence be allowed, it is only on condition, that 
he, compares himself with those about him: 
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Is not this a most debasing subjection of the 
mind ?. Is not he who thus committeth sin, 
a servant of sin ?——View the man also, whose 
jealous spirit is always. awake, to catch every 
expression, and to notice every action, of the 
object by whichjit is excited. Can he reason 
calmly on the causes.of his suspicion.? . Can 
he weigh evidence, and determine with im- 
partiality 2 On. other. subjects, he may in- 
deed be able to deliberate, and to give to ey- 
ery consideration the importance which ..it.de- 
mands.; but in the object of his jealousy, he 
can see nothing to justify, nor even to excuse. 
Every effort to please, he considers.as.an arti- 
fice to-deceive him ; and every virtue, which 
attracts the admiration and the love of others, 
in his‘apprehension, is but a gilded.crime. Is 
not his understanding enslaved then by the 
passion which:he ebeys ?— Observe likewise 
the man: whose resentment is enflamed. He 
knows that he has committed a thousand of 
ferices against others, as great as that, which 
he is determined to revenge. He will ac- 
knowledge to you, in a dispassionate moment, 
that he has so often ic i cl of God, 
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that without the divine mercy is extended to 
him, he has no hope of future happiness. Yet 
this man, who has so often experienced the 
clemency of others ; this man, whose very 
existence is to be attributed to the forbear- 
ance of God; this man, who depends on 
sovereign and unmerited grace for. future 
pardon and acceptance, cannot patiently sub- 
mit to an expression or action, by which his 
expectations are disappointed. If he acquire 
for a moment a control of his thoughts, he is 
rendered humble, and penitent, and forgiving ; 
but do not these very effects of reflection, 
demonstrate that the mind -is enslaved, while 
it is influenced by resentful passions ? Dread- 
ful is the tyranny of revenge. Every faculty 
has been strained to its utmost point of exer- 
tion, to gratify its exorbitant demands. E,ve- 
ry pursuit, every pleasure has been abandon- 
ed, that no thought and no care might inter- 
fere, with the accomplishment of its malig- 
nant designs. How forcible then, are the 
words of the apostle, “‘to whom we yield our- 
| selves servants to obey, his servants we are 
whom we obey.” How just and how full of 
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instruction are the words of our Lord, he who 
committeth sin, is the servant of sin. 

2. Sin enslaves the affections. ‘ The af- 
fections have pleasure and pain for their ob- 
jects, and by them we are excited to pursue 
happiness and to avoid misery, and all its ap- 
parent causes.’’ In themselves they are inno- 
cent. It is only when attached to evil, that 
they become causes of guilt and wretched- 
ness. ‘* They are the winds, which, though 
often tempestuous, are necessary to convey 
the vessel to its port.” If subject to the con- 
trol of reason and religion, they will bear us 
smoothly and safely along, equally distant 
from the whirlpools of temptation, and the 
rocks and surges of disappointed expectation. 
But if the dominion of reason and religion be 
resigned, terrible will be the sufferings in 


_ which they will involve us. No gratification 


will be sought, but either of sense or passion ; 

and every meanness and crime will be perpe- 

trated, almost without shame and remorse.— 

But let us confine ourselves to ‘the metaphor -- 

which is used by our Lord. Sin enslayes 
ji : 
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the affections. To excite our love of piety 
and virtue, and our abhorrence of iniquity, 
God has attached to his laws, the most glori- 
-@us promises and the most awful denuncia- 
tions ; he has made reputation, health, and 
pleasure, the attendants of virtue, and anguish 
and disease and disgrace the consequences of 
vice ;_ he has implanted within us the prinei- 
ple of conscience, to impel us to duty, and to 
restrain us from transgression. But the prac- 
tice’of evil being for a short time indulged,tall 
these restraints and motives yield to its influ- 
ence ; and so strong does the love of vice be- 
come,that men daily and deliberately commit it, 
even with pain,and disgrace,and death,anddam- 
nation in their view. Does not sin enslave the 
affections of the epicure, the drunkard, and 
the debauchee ? They supremely love the 
objects to which these guilty passions are at- 
tached ; and sacrifice to them all which is most 
interesting and dear in time and in eternity. 
‘Would a rational being, whose affections were 
free, attach them to objects, which necessarily 
produce ultimate ruin and misery ?_ Is not 
this attachment, so abhorrent to reason, to du- 
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ty, and happiness, a demonstration, that the 
affections of a sinner are in the most debased 
condition to which slavery can reduce them ? 
Our affections are then free, when the happi- 
mess which they seek, or the misery which 
they avoid, is approved by conscience and the 
divine word ; when we pursue and find plea- 
sure in the path of duty. Then are there no 
jarring interests within us; no conflicts of 
discordant desires. However strong be our 
attachments, we are then conscious that they 
are free, because we would not diminish them, 
under any change of circumstances which 
can be anticipated. But. asinner daily re- 
solves against the indulgences. which he daily 
practises ; and it is his love of the pleasures or 
the profits of iniquity, which stimulates him 
to pursue them. He loves the wages of sin, 
more than the riches and the honours of hea- 
ven. Where our treasures are, there will our 
hearts, our affections be also ; and the trea- 
sures of a sinner, and his heart are in the lust 
which he obeys. This is the second illustra- 
tion which we proposed of our text. 


« 
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In the 8d place, sin enslaves the will. 

‘¢ The will is that state o€ the mind,:which 
‘js previous to, and which causes,those actions, 
which we call voluntary, or free.” It is true, 
that a sinner acts by choice, equally as the 
most pious of men ; that is, he is free to do 
the evil which he loves. But is he free also 
to do good? *Qut of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant.” You love 
the course of evil into which you have enter- 
ed ; you choose it ; but should you not rath- 
"er be upright, than dishonest ; of a generous 
and forgiving, than of a malignant temper ? 
Should you not rather be benevolent, than en- 
vious and selfish? humble, than proud ? 
temperate, than devoted to the gratifications of 
appetite ? chaste in your affections and con. 
duct, than licentious and impure? Why 
then do you persist in vices, which you know 
must at last overwhelm you with shame and 
misery ? You daily’ acknowledge that you 
cannot abandon them. You daily practise 
them, as a slave thoughtlessly goes to the 
task, to which he has been so long accustom- 
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ed, that his motions in performing it are al- 
most mechanical... You have.a_ thousand 
times resolved that. you would reform ; but 
your continuance in sin demonstrates the 
moral impotence of your will. Say not then 
that you are free, because you act from 
choice ; because you have invented.excuses, 
or even justifications of your conduct. These 
excuses, these justifications, are but sugges- 
tions of your sinful passions, to conceal from 
you the thraldrom in which you are held. 
‘When you would do good, evil is present 
with you ;” and notwithstanding all the means 
and motives which are applied to dissuade 
you from vice, and to encourage you to virtue 
and holiness ; notwithstanding your convic- 
tions of duty, and of the ultimate happiness 
which it will produce, you persist in errour 
and iniquity. Your will bows submissive to 
the authority of your passions, while reason 
and religion stand pleading with you. to be 
‘wise, to reform, and to be happy forever. Is 
not he then who committeth sin completely 
the servant of sin ? 
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But it is said, if the soul be thus enslaved, 
is man accountable for the actions which he 
camot control? Yes ; for however debased 
be his condition, he was once free, and volun- 
tarily became a slave. He freely sold his fac- 
ulties: to the service of taskmasters, who he 
knew never relented ; whose bondage, he 
was taught by the experience of thousands, 
was as strong, and more cruel than the grave. 
God never formed an accountable being, with 
propensities to evil which he could not resist. 
There is a season of life, in which every pas- 
sion may be subjected. If at this season we 
indulge its demands, its authority soon be- 
comes too strongly confirmed to be easily 
shaken. We begin with prescribing bounds, 
within which we will limit evil gratifications. 
We pass these bounds. We resolve to be 
more circumspect ; but at the same time 
excuse our yuilt, by pleading the strength of 
temptation. The same temptations recur, or 
we are excited by others of equal force, and 
we justify that, which before we attempted 
only to» excuse. Then is the soul enslaved. 
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But who will say, that the first, or the second 
transgression was necessary ? that the temp- 
tation, by no exertion, could be_ resisted ? 
Whatever be the power of any propensity to 
evil, who is net conscious of a time, when he 
might have obtained over it an easy and com- 
plete victory ? Not only for his guilty con- 
duct, therefore, 1s the sinner accountable, but 
for the very strength of the passion by. which 
he was excited to commit it; for that very 
state of the mind, by which he was predispo- 
sed to become the slave of temptation. This 
is indeed an awful consideration, _ It isa con- 
sideration which, duly influencing the mind, 
would induce the sinner, not only to hazard 
every comfort of life, but life itself, in the en- 
deavour, to repent, to reform, and to become 
holy. 

But though man be not able, of himself, to 
overcome the impotence of the enslaved affec- 
tions and will; yet by, the means of grace 
with which he is furnished, he may regain his 
liberty, and become a child of God. “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.”” God is accessj- 
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ble at all times, and in all places, by prayer. 
He has made his will so plain, that he who 
runs may read; and he has enforced it by 
Motives, which to serious and ingenuous 
minds, seem irresistible. There is therefore 
no excuse for guilt. For the greatest sinners 
there is hope, because there are means of re- 
formation, which, wisely applied, will be ef- 
fectual. Behold then the goodness and the 
severity of God ; and let it lead us to repent- 
ance. 

By these considerations we justify the 
dreadful denunciations of the gospel against 
those, who are confirmed in the love and 
practice of evil. They have resisted means 
of grace, and motives to piety and virtue, 
which our Lord assures us would have con- 
verted those idolatrous and abandoned cities, 
which were overwhelmed and destroyed by 
the vengeance of God. They have freely and 
habitually debased all the powers of their 
souls, when they knew that, thus perverted, 
and thus corrupted, they could’ have no inte- 
rest in the premises. The temptations, to 
which they have yielded their piety and vir- 
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tue, were designed to exercise and to strength- 
er: their holy and benevolent affections ; and 
if they had been vigorously resisted, success 
would have been certain, and the honours and 
rewards of victory splendid and great. What 
then does not he deserve who has sold himself 
a slave to vice, notwithstanding the convic- 
tions of his guilt, the reproaches of conscience, 
and the admonitions, the promises, and threat- 
enings of the gospel ; who has slighted the 
presence of God,'been unaffected by his holi- 
ness, regardless of his justice, and ungrateful 
for his love 2? What means, what motives 
would reclaim a‘sinner, on whom the excite- 
ments of christianity are unavailing ? They 
who refused Moses’ law died without mercy, 
Of how much sorer punishment then shall not 
he be thought worthy, who has trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and counted the blood of 
the covenant an unholy thing, and done des- 
pite to the spirit of grace ? 

But God never abandons one, who has not 
completely abandoned. himself. If you feel, 
therefore, one emotion of godly sorraw, you 
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may receive pardon and life, for you may 
repent and reform. I beseech you then in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 














DISCOURSE III. 


PHILIPPIANS ii. 12, 13. 





Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling ; for it is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good filcasure. 











THE text contains both a doctrine and a 
duty. The duty is, that we work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling ; the 
doctrine, that it is God who worketh in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. Between 
them there is a close and very important rela- 
tion, though they are apparently contradicto- 
ry. I would obviate this apparent inconsist- 
ency, and illustrate their relation ; and, by 
the powerful and interesting motives which 
they involve, urge you to become workers 
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together with God, in securing your final and 
eternal happiness. 

It is a fundamental principle in all our rea- 
sonings on the communications or the opera- 
tions of God, so far as they respect mankind, 
that he does and must act in perfect consist- 
ency with the natures which he has given us. 
We are rational, and he therefore addresses 
our reasons, requiring faith no further than he 
furnishes. evidence to support it. We are 
free, and he therefore proposes good and evil 
to our choice. The supposition is absurd, 
that an infinitely wise and good Being wouid 
give a command to a creature, which he 
could not obey ; that he would offer salvation 
on a condition with which the creature could 
not comply, and then condemn him for not 
complying with it. As the commands and 

promises and threatenings of the gospel are 
" therefore addressed to all, either the gospel is 
not true, or man is entirely a free agent.— 
The supposition is absurd, that God would 
create man with a capacity of discriminating 
truth from errour, and virtue from vice, and 
then: require a belief which directly contra- 
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dicted his reason. It is true that God may 
reveal doctrines which are above our compre- 
hensions, and, by the evidence that they are 
revealed by him, may convince us of their 
truth. But in this very evidence he addres- 
ses our reasons, and leaves us without excuse 
if we do not receive them. But it is impos- 
sible, while we exercise our reasons, to be- 
lieve that God has commanded us to work 
out our own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling, and at the same time to believe, that we 
are dependent for our final happiness on his 
unconditional election ; that unless we are 
thus elected, all our prayers and all our la- 
bours will be wholly ineffectual. It is to de- 
stroy all the obligations of piety, except on 
the elect. It is to annihilate the great doc- 
trine of human responsibility ; for they who 
are uneonditionally elected, as they are per- 
fectly secured from any fatal errour or vice, 
cannot properly be considered as responsible ; 
nor can an account justly be demanded of 
men, with whatever means of religion they 
have been favoured, and with whatever mo- 
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tives to its practice, who were unconditionally 
doomed to destruction. These remarks are 
appropriate to the illustration which I propose 
of the text. The doctrine is one of the most 
interesting which.the gospel proposes, ‘‘ It is 
God who worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure ;” and it is in. perfect 
consistency with the command, “ work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 
. Sod works in us, lL. by the influence of 
creation and providence ; 2. by the influence 
ef conscience ; 3. by the influence of the di- 
vine word ; 4. by the influence of prayer ; 
and 5thly, by the influence of the holy 
spirit. 

1. By the influence.of creation and provi- 
dence. ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handy- 
work; day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge of him.” 
The minutest particle of matter is an evidence 
of a Creator, because no particle could create 
itself. ‘Every evidence which is exhibited in 
every object, of wisdom, of power, and of 
geoodness, is an evidence of these attributes in 
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God. Every adaptation of objects to one 
another, is a distinct proof of the providence 
of God. Reflect on the skill, which is dis- 
played in the structure of a flower, a leaf, a 
spire of grass, Itis unfathomable. It awak. 
ens admiration and reverence of its creator in 
every serious mind. Extend your views 
then to the whole vegetable creation. God 
is in all, and over all. Without him, not one 
could have existed, not one could exist for a. 
moment. How well adapted are they there- 
fore to keep in exercise the emotions which 
they awaken ? Observe the minutest insect. 
How wonderful is its organization? The 
most admirable contrivance of man_ bears no 
comparison with it. How much more wonder- 
ful then is that wisdom, which framed every 
individual of the vast variety of creatures 
which inhabit our globe ?_ You see that eve- 
ty creature is suited to its element; that 
abundant provision is made for its wants, and 
that it possesses all the means which are re- 
quisite for their gratification. Can you thus 
reflect on God, without sentiments of grati- 
tude and devotion? If we feel these senti- 
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ments in reflecting on his creation and provi- 
dence, it is God working in us to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. His agency is as 
certain in producing these effects in our 
hearts, as it is in the structure of our hearts, 
or of the objects which we contemplate. Ob- 
serve your own forms. Reflect on your in- 
tellectual, your social, your moral nature ; 
your entire dependence, and the constant 
goodness of God in sustaining you; your 
unnumbered wants, and the provision which 
is made for them ; your capacity of improve- 
ment, and the means of attaining it. Are not 
each of these most powerful motives to love, 
to adore, and to obey all the will of your 
Creator ? The more we reflect on ourselves. 
the deeper becomes our conviction, that in 
God we live, and move, and have our being ; 
and in thus producing this conviction, does 
he not. work in us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure ? All which is great and beau- 
tiful, all which is wise and beneficent in crea- 
tion and providence, is exhibited to exercise 
our admiration, our reverence, our gratitude, 
our love ; all which is mysterious, or afflic- 
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tive, to try our faith and resignation. These 
sentiments and affections are essential to true 
piety ; and if they are excited by a contem- 
plation of his government or of his works, the 
agency of God in producing them is to be 
acknowledged and adored. 

2. God works in us by the influence of 
conscience ; that faculty by which we judge 
of the rectitude or impropriety of our con- 
duct ; which makes vice a source of unutter- 
able anguish, and virtue productive of the 
highest happiness. So powerful is its influ- 
ence, that to repress it, often baffles all the ef- 
forts of the most abandoned ; and thousands 
daily feel its tortures, whose apparent pros- 
perity we ignorantly envy. In an approving 
conscience does a good man find a refuge 
from all the oppressions of the world ; a sup- 
port under the heaviest burden of adversity ; 
an excitement to perseverance in. duty, with 
whatever difficulties and dangers it may be at- 
tended. And if he whom conscience con- 
demns would regard its admonitions, and sub- 


mit to its restraints, virtue and peace would 
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soon be restored in his heart. You must 
deny therefore, that God intended by this 
means to produce this effect, or acknowledge, 
that by’ every operation of conscience, he is 
working in us to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. If the joys of an approving, and 
the distresses of a wounded conscience, are 
sanctions of the will of God, which all ac- 
knowledge who believe that man is a subject of 
the divine government, then are they designed 
by him to co-operate with the revelation of his 
will, in producing that obedience which he 
demands. I appeal to your. experience, if 
you have not been restrained by conscience 
from actions, which you were powerfully ex- 
cited to perform ; if its reproaches have not 
awakened repentance, and the most earnest 
desires and endeavours to love God more, 
and to serve him better. I appeal to your ex- 
perience, if the consciousness of having dis- 
charged your duty, has not rendered you 
more resolute:and vigorous in pursuing it ; 
if it have not detached your affections from 
objects which are vain and vicious ; consoled 
you in afflictions, and made you supremely 
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happy in whatever you deemed the service of 
God. This is to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. It is what his word inculcates ; 
and in every excitement of conscience, either 
to repentance or to increasing fidelity, is God 
as literally working in us, as if he personally 
suggested the motives by which we are actu- 
ated. 

3. God operates upon our wills and upon 
our conduct, by the influence of his word. 
The gospel contains a perfect rule, suited to 
every condition of man, and to every circum- 
stance of his life. “To convince us that this is 
the will of God, on which depends our eternal 
condition in the future state, we have the ev- 
idence of prophecy and of miracles. . It is in- 
deed a rule of life, which instantly approves 
itself to every unpreyudiced mind, and he that 
doeth his will, will know of the doctrine that 
it is from God ; but can it be doubted that 
these evidences were designed to confirm our 
faith and to secure our obedience, and thus 
to work in us both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure ? They who saw and heard 
our Lord, but rejected his authority, were 
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condemned, because they did not yield to the 
influence of these powerful motives to faith 
and holiness. ‘“ Wounto thee, Corazin ; wo 
unto thee,Bethsaida ; for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have 
been done in thee, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes.”” But why 
did they deserve condemnation, if these mira- 
cles were not intended to work in them faith 
and obedience ? It was not by an arbitrary 
and. irresistible impulse, that God then pro- 
duced conviction of the truth of the gospel, 
and that devotion to him which he required. 
To convince and to convert his hearers, our 
Lord referred to the prophecies, and to the 
‘works which he had wrought in his Father’s 
name ; and that they were adapted to produce 
faith and repentance, thanks to God, is evinc- 
ed by the happy experience of millions. For 
the same purpose did our Lord enforce his 
requirements, by the most glorious promises 
and the most awful threatenings. He places 
before us happiness and misery, heaven and 
hell, and then bids us choose the service of 
God or of sin. He works i us to will and to 
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do of his good pleasure, by the most affecting 
motives which could possibly be proposed: to 
rational beings ; by the holy example which 
he exhibited for our imitation ; by his suffer- 
ings and death, to obtain the forgiveness of 
the sins of which we repent ; and if we will 
not receive the evidence of Moses and the 
prophets, of Christ and the apostles ; if we 
are not excited by this evidence, nor by his 
promises and denunciations, to the holiness 
which he demands, we should not be persuad- 
ed, though one rose from the dead. Could 
more bé done, consistently with the freedom 
of man, to secure our faith, and the entire 
submission of our own to his perfect will ? 

4, God works in us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure, by the influence of prayer ; an 
influence of which every pious heart is deeply 
sensible ; which naturally results from a sense 
of the august presence of that Being, to whom 
prayer is addressed ; from that deep sensibil- 
ity which is then experienced, of his eternity, 
his power, his holiness, his goodness and his 
truth ; from the deep conviction which is 
then felt, of our own, and of the entire and 
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constant dependence of all creatures upon 
him. He works in us to pray, by teaching 
us our relation to him as children, his readi- 
ness to hear and to bless us, and his gracious 
purposes toward us in another and a better 
world. fs it possible thus to approach God, 
without the deepest reverence, love, grati- 
tude; humility, and resignation ? Is it possi- 
ble, at the same time, to derive our happiness 
from this intercourse, to retain the sentiments 
which it inspires, and to find pleasure in in- 
dulgences, which are forbidden in the gospel ? 
We know the influence of intercourse with 
the wise and good. Admiration of their vir- 
tues naturally and easily leads. us to a desire of 
imitation. We are ready and happy to do 
much, to retain their confidence and affection. 
We are encouraged to perseverance, by all 
which they have done, and all which they 
have enjoyed in consequence of their virtue. 
Nay, the presence of the wise and good awes 
even the most vicious ; and they cannot en- 
dure their society, because it confirms their 
consciousness of guilt. How much more ef- 
fectual will be the influence of intercourse 
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with God? Who would be dishonest, re- 


vengeful, impure, avaricious, or proud ; who 
would omit duties which he acknowledges, 
and commit offences against which he is _ re- 
peatedly and most solemnly warned, if he 
felt the presence of God, if he were ae- 
customed to that communion with Him, 
to which he is encouraged in the gos- 
pel? In admitting us then, to this inter- 
course, does not God work in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure ? Does not the 
close, the natural connexion of the cause with 
the effect, demonsrrate that prayer was ap- 
pointed by God, as one of the means of qual- 
ifying us for the eternal enjoyments of his 
kingdom ? 
5. God works in us by the agency of his 
holy spirit. Itis well known that the holy 
spirit descended on the apostles on the day of 
pentecost, by the influence of which they 
were enabled to preach the gospel to every 
people in their own language, and to perform 
the most wonderful miracles in.confirmation 
of their doctrine. It is obvious, that the holy 
spirit for which we are encouraged. to pray, 
cannot be the same gift which was conferred, 
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for most important purposes, on the first 
preachers of the New Testament. Yet the 
influence of the spirit we are taught to ex- 
pect, if with a suitable disposition we seck 
for it ; and do we not receive it, in the senti- 
ments of religious admiration, gratitude, love, 
and devotion, which a contemplation of his 
works and government inspire ? in the re- 
straints and encouragements of conscience ? 
in the divine light which the gospel pours 
over the soul, which feels its power and 
yields to its motives; in the holy affections 
which it awakens ; the consolation which it 
produces in affliction ; the strength and de- 
light which it furnishes in the service of 
God? Do we not receive the spirit of God 
in the exercise of prayer, when we feel that 
our prayers have increased our confidence in 
God; fanned the flame of our love ; render- 
ed us more humbie and vigilant; more deep- 
ly interested in the good of others, and more 
active to promote it; more detached from 
the world, more happy in the hope of heaven, 
‘and more zealous to attain it? The spirit 
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acts by the agency of means; and we receive 
the spirit by every means, by which our love 
of God and of holiness is increased. By his 
spirit, therefore he acts upon our wills, in 

perfect consistency with their freedom. He 
has promised his holy apirit to those. only 
who ask, who seek for it. 

Does not the doctrine, thus illustrated, 
most powerfully enforce the command, work 
out your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling ? What encouragement would induce lis 
to labour for our eternal happiness, to re 
with fidelity and gratitude the means ‘whi 
are appointed of securing. an interest in the 
great redemption, if we.are unaffected by the 
assurance, that. God is thus working in.us to — 
will and to do of his good pleasure ? The apos- 
tles, in. prea the gospel, and in persua- . 
ding. men pean ay and obey ‘it, el called | 
workers. together with God ; ‘and we 4 
workers together with God in effectuatin 
own salvation, when we improve as we ¢ 
the means of grace,.the price me is p pur ee 
into,our. hands to obtain wisdo om, an ts , 
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lo work out. our own salvation, we must 
then, in the first place, habitually acknowledge 
God in his works, and in his. government of 
the world. In vain would be all the displays 
which are presented in creation and provi- 
dence, of the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of God, if there were none capa- 
ble of .contemplating them, of learning the 
character, and performing the will of their au- 
thor ;. and God. has given us the. capacities 
which are requisite for these purposes, that 
by thus knowing him, we may be excited to 
diligence in his service. We have only to 
open our eyes, and we shall see God, every 
where active and every where good, We 
have only to open our hearts, and we shall 
feel our dependence and obligations; the 
most perfect confidence and entire submission. 
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But that the contemplation of his works and 
providence is adapted to awaken the most 
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elevated sentiments of piety, arid to animate 
us in the service of God, is known to all who 
have ever seriously thought of God. To de- 
rive from them these effects, we must habitu- 
ally refer to God all the wisdom, power, and 
benevolence ‘which they discover ; we must 
habitually remember that he is in all, and 
over all; we must daily acknowledge his 
government, both in the prosperous and ad- 
verse events of life ; and whether they affect - 


‘others or ourselves. Is it a hard requirement, 


that we thus cherish a remembrance of God, 
and all the sentiments and virtues which this 
sense of his presence and perfections will in- 
spire? In his sermon on the mount, our 
Saviour taught his disciples thus to seek God, 
and to cherish the gratitude, the confidence 
and devotion which he required. Behold the 
flowers of the field ! Solomon in all his gle- 
ry was not arrayed like one of these. Will 
not he then, who has clothed the flowers with 
so much beauty, clothe you also, O ye of lit- 
tle faith ? Behold the fowls of the air. They 
neither sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your heavenly father feedeth them... Will 
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henot then feed you 2? Do you not see in his 
- care of the creatures about you, a motive to 
love him, to trust in him, and to serve him ? 
Thus keep the Lord ever before you, by an 
habitual regard to his creation and providence, 
by that confidence in him and that gratitude 
which he thus inculcates, and by that sub- 
mission which you owe to Him on whom you 
are entirely dependent, and you so far obey 
the’ command, ‘ to work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Every reference 
which is thus made to his presence, every sen- 
timent of love and devotion which is thus ex- 
cited, qualifies us at once for a better improve- 
ment of every other’ means of grace, and for 
the final happiness for which they are all in- 
tended to prepare us. 

2. We work out our own salvation, when 
we avail ourselves of the encouragements and 
admonitions of conscience ; when we are 
prompted by the happiness which results 
from a consciousness of having performed our 
duties, to increased earnestness in the service 
of Ged ; and when, by the reproaches of a 
wounded spirit, we are induced to repentance 
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and reformation. It was for these purposes | 
that God implanted the faculty within us ; 
and he who disregards the suggestions of con- 
science, by whatever circumstance it is exci- 
ted, refuses to co-operate with God in the 
great work of salvation. By our disregard of 
conscience, its influence becomes gradually 
repressed ; and hence its inefficiency. But 
if we cherished, as we should, the delightful 
emotions which are excited by a hope of the 
favour of God, how strong would be its im- 
pulse to increasing holiness ? If, whenever 
we are made conscious of guilt, we reflected 
maturely on the design of God in thus awak- 
ening us ; and on the nature and just conse-. 
quences of our sins ; if we were reminded, as. 
we should be by our sufferings, that without 
repentance and a renewed heart we cannot see 
God and live, then should we be guilty of no 
habitual transgression. The restraints and 
encouragements. of conscience have been par- 
tially felt by all ; but if we would make them 
subservient to our attainment of the great sal- 


vation, we must regard every suggestion. of 
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this heavenly monitor ; we must endeavour te 
maintain a conscience void of offence, toward 
God, and toward man. 

3. We work out our own salvation, when 
we attend to the evidences of the truth of the 
gospel ; when we study it with frequency and 
earnestness, to ascertain what is the will of 
God ; when we make its requirements our 
supreme rule, and cherish its hopes, as infi- 
nitely the dest possession of man. As God is 
there werking in us by the force of these evi- 
dences, by his promises and denunciations, by 
the beauty of holiness as it is illustrated in the 
example of Christ, and by the infinite mercy 
which is expressed in his death, we become 
workers together with him, in cherishing our 
faith, in conforming to his ordinances, in 
obeying his laws, and in submitting to his ap- 
pointments, trusting in his promises. To 
Know the will of God, does not indeed re- 
quire labour. He who runs may read it. 
The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein. But to retain its influence on 
our hearts and lives, demands our utmost 


exertions ; ; and one of the most efficient 
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means of securing it, is the daily and attentive 
study of the divine word ; the habitual re- 
membrance, that this is the law by which we, 
shall ultimately be judged. Every one who 

knowswany thing of the deceitfulness of his 

own heart, feels the necessity of this constant 

reference to the word of God, to guide and to 

guard him ; and by every hour of its serious 
study, by every recurrence to it as our rule of 
life, by every conformity to its institutions 
and obedience to its requirements, from a 
principle of love to God, do we advance to- 

ward the great salvation, the inheritance of its 
promises. 

4, As God works in us to will and to do of 
his good pleasure, by the influence of prayer, 
so do we become workers together with God, 
when we live.in the habit of intimate and de- 
vout communion with him. Weare express- 
ly taught, that much of that happiness in the 
future world which is involved in the promis- 
ed salvation, will be derived from intercourse 
with. God in prayer. In this. world, it is one 
of the most efficient means of that holiness, of 

which it will be the eternal security in the 
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future. All the exhibitions which God has 
given of himself, all. his promises, all our 
weaknesses, and wafts, and fears, are motives 
by which God is working in us to pray. If 
they produce on us the effects for whieh they 
are intended, if they excite us to pray, then do 
we thus work out our own salvation. Every 
prayer, offered with deep humility and rever- 
ence, and love and resignation, renders us 
better -prépared for that union with God, in 
which will consist the glory of the saints in 
heaven ; and so far will be these motives by 
which God is working in us, from promoting 
our salvation, if we are not thus excited to ha- 
bitual and devout communion with him, that 
they will justly. become the causes to us of 
the severest condemnation. 

-5, We work out our own salvation, when 
we seck the influences of the Spirit of God, 
and are actuated by them; the influence of 
that:spirit which lives and addresses us in all 
the works of God ; which impels or restrains 
us by the agency of conscience ; which _per- 
vades the divine word, giving efhicacy to. its 
sacred truths ; which descends upon the sin- 
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gere worshipper in the exercise of prayer, It 
is’ a spirit which God will give to all who. 
seck it; which he is more ready to confer, 
than is the kindest parent to bestow bread 
upon his hungry offspring. How perfectly 
consistent then is this influence of God, with 
the freedom of the human will? Every 
sentiment of piety and virtue, which Is exci- 
ted by the works and providence of God, by 
conscience, by the study of the word of God, 
or by prayer, is to be attributed to the Spirit 
of God. Every emotion of repentance, every 
desire of greater devotion, 1s to be ascribed to 
the strivings of his spirit. By them Ae is 
working in us. By cherishing these fruits of 
the spirit, we co-operate with God, in securing 
for ourselves glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality. | 

The requirement to fear and tremble in the 
great work of salvation, does not imply, that 
we should engage in the service of God 
with a constant dread of his displeasure ; that 
by our exposure to fall, we should be render- 
ed timid in the discharge of duty. No, 
Whenever life 3 is represented as a warfare, we 
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are exhorted toa courage which no dangers 
can daunt ; and the apostle who has recorded 
‘the requirement, that we “work out our salva. 
tion with fear and trembling,” was one of the 
most fearless and heroick of mankind. But 
our care, our. watchfulness will always be in- 
creased, in proportion to our estimation of the 
object which we would attain ; and surely, if 
we are sensible of the worth of that salvation 
which is proffered in the gospel, if we realize 
our weakness, if we reflect on the tendency of 
our passions to evil, and the number and 
strength of the temptations to which we are 
exposed, we shall be incessantly caztious ; 
and though not timid in reflecting on the la- 
bours which are to be accomplished, we 
shall, above all things, be afraid to sin. It is 
this fear indeed, which distinguishes true 
courage from that impetuosity of temper, that 
unprincipled hardihood of mind, which the 
unthinking and. the vicious mistake for mag- 
nanimity. _Wecannot have just sentiments of 
the salvation which awaits us, if we are not 
faithful to the service of God; of the duties 
which he requires ; of the relapses of others 
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from, virtue and..piety ; of our own, frequent 
transgressions, and of the awful consequences 
of sin ; and not fear, lest we should be over-. 
come of evil. He who knows not this dread. 
of sin, has no just conceptions of the worth of 
that redemption, which is offered to us by the 
Son of God. 

Considering then that God is working in us 
to will and to do of his good pleasure, let us be 
encouraged to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; to fear lest, a prom- 
ise being left of entering into rest, any of us 


should fall short of it. Labour not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for that nieat which 
endureth unto everlasting life. Dhiligently 
apply to every means of grace, and God will 
give them efficacy. He has never said to 
one of the children of men, Seek ye me, in 
vain. Ask then, and it shall be given you ; 
seek and ye shall find ; knock and it shall be 
opened to you ; for if ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, will 
not your heavenly Father give his holy spirit 
to them that ask him ?—Bestow on us this 
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spirit, holy Father! Guide us by thy coun- 
sel, secure us hy thy grace, and receive us at 
last to the perfect and eternal enjoyment of 
thee, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
for ever. AMEN. | 

















DISCOURSE IV. 


MATTHEW vii. 12. 


All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them. 


THE text isa summary of the duties of 
social morality. It is a rule of life which, if 
habitually applied, would supersede the neces- . 
sity of innumerable laws ; for it is adapted to 
repress the worst passions, to awaken and to 
exercise every good affection, and to diffuse 
through our own minds, through our families, 
and through society, all the improvement and 
happiness of which social virtue can be pro- 
ductive. Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, da ye even so to them. 
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bly expect of others to do to him. Actuated 
by this great law, his self-love will impel him 
to’every office of equity and of kindness. It 
is a law, in the application of which no ingen- 
uous mind can be mistaken ; and by which 
alone we might, without difficulty, determine 
the manner in which we ought to act, in every 
condition, relation, and circumstance of life. 

The gospel makes our self-love the stan- 
dard, by. which we are to regulate our love to 
our neighbour. This is evidently the spirit 
of the text, as it is also of the second com- 
mandment of our Lord, thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyseif. But the inquiry natur- 
ally arises, what is comprehended in that self- 
love which the gospel approves, and which it 
makes'the measure by which we are to deter- 
mine the extent of our social obligations. In 
answering this inquiry, and in applying it, we 
illustrate and enforce the duties which are 
inculcated in the text. 

There sis a regard which every man may 
reasonably attach to his:own person, to his 
own sentiments or opinions, to. his interest 
and to his’ reputation ; and this attachment 
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naturally excites a wish, and an expectation 
of the regard of others. Now whatever we 
might reasonably expect of others, that it is 
our duty, on all occasions, to practise ; and to 
ascertain the extent of this obligation, it is 
necessary, in imagination, to exchange condi- 
tions with others, and to ask ourselves, what 
regard does the letter, or the spirit of the gos- 
pel require, that im such circumstances, we 
should. receive from those about us? ‘The 
Inquiry, when seriously proposed, immedi- 
ately receives the same answer from all. 

1. We remark the influence of self-love on 
the protection and care of our own persons, 
To defend them from injuries, and to relieve 
their sufferings, are among the most interest- 
ing objects of our cares and’ our pursuits ; 
and often do they receive protection and com- 
fort from others, which neither our own skill 
nor exertions could obtain. This universal 
dependence of men on one another, resulting 
from the weakness of every individual, and his 
hability to suffer without assistance, is the 
strongest bond of our social union ; and we 
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therefore reasonably expect from others a re- 
spect for our persons, and a readiness to de- 
fend and to assist us, so far as our conditions 
demand. protection and aid. The duties of 
others to ourselves are not, indeed, for a mo- 
ment, doubted by any. Self-love is always 
awake, and in an instant suggests and enforces 
them by innumerable and irresistible motives. 
But are not the same duties to others equally 
incumbent on us, and enforced by as many 
and as powerful considerations? Let us 
candidly apply the rule, and ingenuously ad- 
mit thé conclusions te which it leads us. 

We have no right to expect from others an 
equal love of our persons, and an equal inte- 
rest in their welfare, as we feel for them our- 
selves; but we do reasonably expect that no 
one, without provocation, will injure them. 
We often expect, when we have injured oth- 
ers, that the evil will not be retaliated. - Let 
these expectations govern our conduct to- 
wards others, and every one’ will be secure, in 
his person, against injuries from those with 
whom he has intercourse. All have a right 
to demand, and God will require of us, a re- 
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gard to their persons, proportioned to these 
requisitions which self-love makes for our- 
selves ;—that is, not only that we refrain 
from inflicting suffering, but that we habitually 
exercise the mildness and forbearance of the 
christian’ temper; not only that we exert 
ourselves to avoid giving pain, but that we 
avail ourselvss of every opportunity of allevia- 
ting distress, The person of another is as 
dear to him as ours is to us, and by exchang- 
ing conditions with him, our duties instantly 
become obvious. Is he in danger? Fly to 
rescue him, and submit to the inconvenience 
or hazard which you would require? Ishe . 
afflicted with disease ? Let the unwearied — 
attention and uninterrupted kindness which 
you would wish to receive, be the measure 
by which to decide the kindness and attention 
which you owe to him. Is he naked? Is 
he hungry ? You would wish, you would 
expect, if in this condition to be fed and 
clothed. Give freely then, of your bread, to 
those who need it, and comfortable raiment to 
him who is destitute. Remember that thou 
mayest be a stranger, and receive cheerfully 
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into thy house him who has no habitation ; 
or who, far from his home, needs the shelter 
or the comforts which thou canst furnish. 
You have, perhaps, wanted the care, the 
sympathy, the beneficence which others de- 
mand of you. You may want them, even 
from those who now need, and implore your 
assistance. If these considerations do not 
awaken our regard for others, we are affected 
by a selfishness altogether inconsistent with 
the gospel. 

2. To the variety of sentiments which ex- 
ist among men we are referred, as another 
source of numerous and important relative 
duties. This diversity is apparent, not only 
when we speak of religion and of civil policy, 
but in almost every subject on which we con- 
verse ; and in proportion to the strength of 
our conviction of the rectitude of our opin. 
ions, we must be convinced that those of oth- 
ers, who differ from us, are erroneous. This 
application of the rule requires us to remem- 
ber, that the persuasion. of another may be as 
firm as ours ; and consequently, that he may 
demand the same openness to conviction, 
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which we should expect from himself. It 
réquires us to realize, that the sentiments of 
another may appear to him as valuable and as 
important, as ours are to us, and to exercise 
towards him the charity, which Ae thinks that 
we need from himself. These are indeed 
sentiments, the tendency of which is so obvi- 
ously evil, that we may reasonably doubt the 
correctness of the character of a man who 
avows them. Yet as we know that calumny © 
and oppression irritate, rather than quiet the 
mind, and confirm instead of changing our 
opinions, it is a violation of the plainest social 
duties to revile and to persecute. An uncan- 
did, and uncharitable, a censorious: and. an 
overbearing temper, is the result of ignorance 
of our own liability to errour; for they never 
were, and never will be indulged by those, 
who so judge others, as they would them- 
selves be judged. 

What an effect would this application of 
the text produce upon our own, and the vir- 
tue and happiness of society ? More than 
half of the diversity of sentiments in religion, 
in politicks, and in the business of life, is main- 
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tained. by a spirit of opposition, which is ex. 
cited by our self-ignorance ; and so generally 
are men.ignorant of themselves, and of 
course, so,ready for opposition, that a few am- 
bitious, restless, and bigotted spirits, can ea- 
sily keep the whole world in commotion. 
Many of the most distinguished promoters of 
this contrariety of opinions, and of this spirit 
of opposition, have no value for any senti- 
ments, but as they may be rendered subservi- 
ent to their own interests; and many, who 
think that they differ most widely, if brought 
together, and persuaded ingenuously to: ex- 
press their sentiments, would find, either that 
the difference between them existed only in 
their imaginations ; or at. most, that it was 
too.inconsiderable to justify suspicion, and 
enmity. There is indeed a real difference in 
the opinions of men, and there must: be, 
while human nature remains as itis. But let 
men do to others as they would that others 
- should do to them, and the order and happi- 
ness of society would not be so often inter- 
rupted ; contention and strife would not be 
so. frequent as they now are. If we were as 
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candid and as charitable to others, as we 
would have them be to us, we should hear 
none of those slanderous reports, those false 
interpretations of the words or conduct of 
others, which originate im, and are circulated 
to gratify the worst passions ; a thousand 
walls of separation between man and man 
would be broken down; and our progress 
would be rapid to that unity of spirit, and 
that perfection of love, in which essentially 
consists the kingdom of Christ. 

3. Every man desires the respect of others 
for his own character. ‘The happiness of al- 
most every one is essentially affected by the 
estimation in which he is held by those with 
whom he associates, or to whom he was 
known. In this application of the rule to far 
the greatest part of mankind, we might re- 
quire only, that they treat the characters of 
others with the same tenderness which they 
would wish for themselves, if their own de- 
fects or vices were equally known to the 
world. We may, and should endeavour to 
know the characters of men, that we may 
know how to conduct our intercourse with 
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them ; that we may duly appreciate the virtu- 
ous, defend the injured, and be excited our- 
selves to increasing vigilance ;—but let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone ; let 
him only condemn without mercy, who needs 
not the mercy of God for himself; let con- 
science sit as judge in the court of our own 
minds, before we pronounce the sentence of 
reprobation upon others. If you have not 
committed crimes as great as have been com- 
mitted by others, consider that, under similar 
circumstances, you might have been guilty of 
them ;—consider that, strong as you now 
stand, you are Ladle to fall ; and place your- 
self in the condition of him, of whom you are 
tempted to speak with contempt or with re- 
proach. How do you wish to be viewed or 
treated by others, when you ‘have done wrong, 
or have incurred suspicion ? The same gen- 
tleness and candour you are required to exer- 
cise. These dispositions you will exercise, 
if you know your own weakness, your evil 
propensities, and your sins. 

In determining the respect which we owe 
to men in the different ranks of life, let us 
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place ourselves in their conditions. Have 
you a servant ? If you stood in the relation 
to him which he does to you, you would de- 
sire, you would love a spirit of kindness and 
of accommodation, and punctuality in the 
discharge of pecuniary obligations. So con- 
duct towards him, and you will not only pro- 
mote his happiness, but secure his fidelity. 
Are you a servant? Ask, then, what you 
would have aright to require, if you were a 
master ; and be as considerate of the interests 
of him whom you serve, as if they were your 
own. As a citizen, exercise the subordina- 
tion, the deference to the laws, which you 
might reasonably wish of others, if you had 
been appointed to rule ; and in all the rela- 
tions and intercourses of life, estimate the ten- 
derness and respect which are due, by that 
which you are conscious, in the same circum. 
stances, you might consistently require. Hon- 
our others, as you would in their situations 
be honoured. Judge them as favourably as 
you would be judged. Defend them, when’ 
they are calumniated, with the same benevo- 


lent spirit with which you would wish to be 
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vindicated. Then. no parent would _ have 
reason to complain of his child, no friend of 
the desertion of him whom he loved, and no 
neighbour of the censoriousness of those 
about him ;—no master would have occasion 
to reproach his servant, and no servant to 
blame his master ;—no magistrate would 
issue an unjust law, and no subject would re- 
bel against the wise administration of the gov- 
ernment of his country. If this single law of 
the gospel were universally a rule of life, we 
might, without suspicion, entrust our reputa- 
tions to others, and form and enjoy every re- 
lation, without fear of any other disappoint- 
ment, than death might occasion. Happy 
state of society ! Blessed effects of the gos- 
pel! When will this confidence, this can- 
dour, this fidelity, this condescension and 
love, prevail among men ? 

4. We are directed also to make our regard 
for our own interests, and the attention which 
we reasonably require to them, a measure 
by which to regulate our own regard to the 
interests of others. Who does not instantly 
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anticipate the consequences of this application 
of the rule ? 7 
We would that men should be honest, 
where our interests are involved, and we deem 
it weasonable to demand an unreserved up- 
rightness. But if our judgments are unper- 
verted by selfishness, this expectation of hon- 
esty in others, this clear discernment of their 
duties, will render our own equally percepti- 
ble, and equally obligatory. Preserve this in- 
tegrity then in all your dealings, and you will 
so far fulfil the law. We can have no better 
security of uprightness, than the certainty that 
any one will conduct towards us with the fair- 
ness, which he would wish for himself ; for as 
no one is willing to be deceived, no one would 
then be guilty of deception. But is this the 
principle on which business is transacted ? 
Look into the world. With what jealous 
caution are contracts made ; and how many 
bonds, independent of the honour of man, are 
deemed requisite, as securities that engage- 
ments will be accomplished ? It seems to be 
y an established maxim, to do to others, as we 
| think that others wou/d do to us; and this 
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maxim is so early and so impressively incul- 
cated, that many, who are otherwise virtuous, 
appear to mistake this for the requirement of 
Christ. But it is a very different standard to 
which he requires his disciples to. conform 
their conduct. However corrupt others may 
be, to be christians, we must do to them, 
as, in the sincerity and piety of our hearts, 
we wish that they should do to us. 
Innumerable opportunities occur, in which 
we may essentially aid the interests of others, 
or protect them from injury. We sometimes 
witness, or experience these beneficent offices, 
and they always attach us to him who per- 
forms them. ‘These occasions of applying 
the text cannot be specified. They occur 
every day ; and He who observes the falling 
of a sparrow to the ground, will not be re- 
gardless of the man, who will turn out of his 
way to suggest to his neighbour an improve- 
ment which might be made; or be delayed 
for a moment, that he may mend a gap, by 
which the field of another, when he was un- 
conscious of it, was exposed to injury. 
This is one of the great laws by which 
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we shall be judged at the bar of Christ: In 
this short compass has our divine teacher ex- 
pressed all the duties, which he requires from 
man to man; and as no one is so ignorant 
that he cannot understand this law ; as no 
memory is so treacherous that it cannot retain 
it, all will be without excuse by whom it is 
disregarded. A narrow, selfish spirit, is of 
all others the most inconsistent with the gos- 
pel. Beye therefore kind and affectionate one 
towards another ; and as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even soto them. 
Forgive, because God has conimanded it, 
and because ye feel your frailty, and ye shall 
be forgiven. Give, and it shall be given to 
you. Bear ye one-another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. Let your fidelity 
equal your highest desires of others ; and let 
us consider every man as our brother, who 
has occasion for our integrity, or our kind- 
ness. By these social duties, and the pious 
and personal offices of the gospel, may we all 
be trained for an eternal union with the just 
made perfect, with*the Redeemer, and with 
God! 
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DISCOURSE V. 


ROMANS xiii: 8. 


Qwe no man any thing, but to love one another. ! 


ONE of the best means of maintaining that 
Yove of others, which christianity requires, is 
to owe them nothing but love. We owe love 
to all, because we are all mutually dependent, 

“and there is no one whose sympathy or assist- 
ance we May not require ; because we are the 
offspring of the same parent, who made us to 
live together, and to love one another, as 
members of one family ; because all are capa- 
ble of immortal improvement and happiness. 
This love indeed will excite us to every ex- 
ertion to relieve the wants of others, and to 

extend to them every accommodation which, 
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in similar circumstances, we should wish for 
ourselves ; but the same love will impel him, 
who has received the favour, to that gratitude 
to his benefactor, and that kindness to others, 
which are the best returns for every office of 
benevolence ; and where, by borrowing or 
purchasing, he has incurred the obligation to 
pay, it will render him not less solicitous and 
active to satisfy the just demands of his cred- 
itor, than, if he were the creditor, he should 
desire for himself. 

Every duty growing out of our relations 
and intercourses is recognised in the gospel, 
and inculcated as a part of the service which 
we owe to God. This is a most important 
principle ; and I would to God, my brethren, 
that it were deeply impressed upon all our 
minds. We are too apt to consider religion 
and morality as distinct and independent ; and 
to believe that a man may have an incorrup- 
tible morality who has no piety, and that the 
prayers and conversations of some men stamp 
their characters with the impression of piety, — 
while they have at best an uncertain, or per- 
haps an obviously defective morality. It is 
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éften this very erroneous sentiment, which oc- 
casions the intrusion of unhallowed members 
into the church ; and it is the satisfaction with 
their own morality, which this sentiment awa- 
kens in others, which causes them to view 
with jealousy the professors of religion, and . 
even to congratulate themselves in triumph, | 

that they have made no acknowledgments of 

their faith and obligations. But let it be re- 

membered, that every duty, growing out of 

our relations and intercourses, is as essential- 

ly a part of the service of God, as the study 

of his word, and the exercises of prayer. Let 

it be remembered, that then only do’ we dove 

God, when we keep his commandments ; that 

for all our sentiments, affections, and conduct, 

we shall be called into judgment ; and that it 

is €ssential to our preparation for a union with 

the just made perfect, that we love and faith- 

fully practise in this world the righteousness 

of the gospel. ‘To one branch of this great 

law I invite your attention. ‘“ Owe no man 

any thing,” says the word of God, ‘“‘ but to 

love one another.” 

The principle, from which results the obli- 
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gation to the payment of debts, is obvious ; 
and this obligation is as imperious, as any one 
in the whole range of social morality. A debt 
implies an equivalent, or a consideration, re- 
ceived by ourselves, or by some one for whose 
punctuality we have made ourselves responsi- 
ble. The acknowledgment of a debt, there- 
fore, is an acknowledgment that so much of 
our possessions as we owe to another, belongs 
of right to Aim, and no longer to ourselves. 
This right in his property, of every one to 
whom he is indebted, every good man feels ; 
and therefore feels himself bound to the denial 
of every indulgence, which would interfere - 
with the obligations into which he has entered 
with his creditor. He will deem his time 
and his labours to be in the right of his cred- 
itor, so far as they are necessary for the satis. 
faction of his just demand. This is both /aw 
and gospel. Christianity does not indeed 
sanction the oppression of the poor and unfor- 
tunate, whose necessities have been the un- 
happy cause of the obligations which they 
have contracted ; or who, subsequently to the 
contraction of debts, have been mvolved in ¢a- 
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lamities which render payment impossible. 

Here the great law of doiny to others, as we 

would that others should do to us, requires 

the exercise of all the forbearance, and ten- 

derness, and accommodation, which we should 
wish for ourselves ; but, in its turn, it de- 

mands of us all the efforts of our strength and 
skill, as speedily as possible, and to the extent 
of his rights, to satisfy him, whose forbearance 
and kindness we have experienced. Nor is 
the text to be interpreted as a prohibition, un- 
der any circumstances, to the contraction of 
debts. In civil society, this would be an im- 
practicable command. But it plainly implies 
the duty of habitual caution not to owe, what 
we shall not be able to pay ; to be punctual 
in our pecuniary engagements ; and not to 
indulge in any expenses, or any modes of 
living, either inconsistent with this punctual- 
ity, or which will cause us to resort to debts 
for the maintainance of our stations. ‘These 
duties, my brethren, will naturally flow from 
that love which christianity inculcates ; and 
these duties I would enforce, by exhibiting 
some of the causes and the consequences of 
their neglect, 
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There are some men of that invincible 
indolence, that they are always willing to live 
upon others, while others can be induced by 
any means to support them ; and what they 
cannot obtain from charity, they procure by 
credit, without feeling a sensation of uneasi- 
ness, till their little stock of honour, and the 
patience of those who have trusted them, are 
alike exhausted. An indolent man is satis- 
fied, if his wants are supplied for the day 
which is passing over him ; and ‘with indo- 
lence is generally united that deeply rooted 
selfishness, which represses every considera- 
tion of the inconvenience, or the unhappiness 
which he may occasion to those who are rely- 
ing on his integrity, and whose confidence he 
so easily abuses. Every debt thus contract- 
ed is in violation of the plainest principles of 
justice ; and let a man make what professions 
he will, if he had rather borrow than labour, 

and owe another than support himself, he is 
without the pale of the church, and so far 
forfeits his relation to Christ. ~** This also,” 
says Paul, ‘“‘ we commanded, if a man will nét 
work, neither shall he eat.” 
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But. indolence is not the only cause of the 
contraction of unjust debts. ‘There are some 
men, who are not only active, but of a zeal in 
their pursuits which forbids every prudential 
consideration. They have ever some favour- 
ite project in operation, of the accomplish- 
ment.of which they are certain ; some castle 
in the air, for which they have yet to provide 
a foundation ; and as these are not, common- 
ly,.men who have enriched themselves by 
their enterprises, they are obliged to depend 
on others, to whom they can make their pro- 
jects a/most as reasonable as to themselves ; 
and who are promised, if they will provide 
the foundation, the castle and all its riches 
may easily become their own. In this source 
have innumerable debts originated ; and by 
this cause have many, in their eagerness to 
swell a competency into a fortune, been strip- 
ped of all their possessions, and overwhelmed 
with wretchedness. 

Thisdisposition to new and untried schemes, 
is generally a cause of misfortune, alike to 
him who forms, and to those who adopt them. 
Enterprise and improvements should indeed 
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be encouraged; but there is a wide differ- 
ence between’a mind which calmly investi- 
gates principles, and shews their results ; and 
which applies its ‘skill to the diminution of 
human labour, to the advancement of the 
knowledge of man, and the increase of the 
comforts of life ; and the wild suggestions of 
an undisciplined imagination, which fancies ‘a 
work which is anticipated to be half accom- 

lished ; or the uncurbed designs of men, 
anxious to acquire fortunes in 4 day, and re- 
gardless who are disappointed and ruined, if 
they are elevated “and enriched. Of such de- 
signs have many unsuspecting individuals, 
many virtuous families become the victims ; 
and he who would avoid debt,and ailits distres- 
sing consequences, must avoid, as a certain. 
means of inducing it, both the love of forming 
projects, and the indiscreet adoption of the 
schemes of the visionary. 

Another cause of iniquitous debts, is ex- 
travagance, imduced by the love of pomp or of 
pleasure ; the habit. of indulging freely in 
expence, without considering its tendenciés, 
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To have the means of indulging this expence, 
is all which some men desire ; and they think 
as little of the obligation which has been giv- 
en for what has been received, as if a word at 
any moment might cancel it. This is_bare- 
faced fraudand knavery. Perhaps indeed the 
mask of business is assumed to cover the de- 
ception. But the man who indulges his ap- 
petites, or his vanity, or any other passion, at 
the expence of others who rely on his imtegri- 
ty, and squanders the property which he ob- 
tained with the pretence of improving it, 
should be treated as the enemy of virtue and 
of social order. It is in the habits of such 
men that most of the suspicion originates, 
which so strongly marks the intercourses of 
business. They injure all who. confide in 
them, and corrupt all with whom they have 
Antercourse. 
There are likewise men, who, without all 
this vice, essentially violate the great princi- 
ples of justice, in their habitual neglect of pe- 
cuniary obligations. Some, from the mere 
gratification of retaining property in their pos- 
session, avail themselves of every artifice to 
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delay the satisfaction of demands, the right of 
which they acknowledge. This is an indis- 
putable evidence of a contracted, a selfish 
and sordid mind. Others are not less negli- 
gent in the discharge of this important duty, 
from utter inconsideration. Property in their 
possession, becomes their own ; and having 
appropriated it to the purposes for which it 
was obtained, they think no more of him who 
may claim it, Nor are aware at all of the disap- 
pointment which awaits them. Some very 
freely contract debts, which they ope, and 
flatter themselves, they shall be enabled to 
pay, without perhaps having any proper basis 
on which to build the expectation; and oth- 
ers, having escaped in a few instances the 
effects which they apprehended, have been 
emboldened to perseverance, till they have 
involved themselves in ruin. All thes€ caus- 
es, in a greater or less degree, are to be at- 
tributed to a deficiency of moral and religious 
principle ; to a neglect of the great duty of 
doing to others, as we would that they should 
do totis; and to imconsideration of the ac- 
count which we must all ultimately *render, 
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when the neglect or violation of integrity 
towards man, will be accounted unrighteous- 
néss towards God. In these causes originate 
yery much of the vice and misery of life. 

We have said that, to this dishonesty is to 
be ascribed the jealousies, which so strongly 
mark all the intercourses of business. Many 
who felt not the cravings of avarice, nor any 
solicitude for the pomp of wealth ; who com- 
meneced their career of life with the best reso- 
lutions of uprightness, and who long and 
firmly maintained them, by the deceptions, 
the impositions which they have experienced, 
have’ been seduced to the same disingenuous- 
ness and duplicity, and become as vile as 
those by whom they were corrupted. Are 
not the instigators of this vice, then, in the 
sight of God, accountable for its consequen- 
ces ? 

To trust an 1 honest, but necessitous man, is 
one of the most grateful offices of life. It is 
@ privilese for which they owe much to God, 
who are permitted to enjoy it. But how of- 
ten are even the most upright, objects of sus- 
picion, simply because men have been so of- 
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ten deceived, that they know not how to re- 
pose confidence in one another. This unhap- 
py influence, produced upon the minds of the 
rich, and which hasty and uncandid observers 
attribute in every instance to parsimony, 18 
more frequently than we are aware to be at- 
tributed to a profligate dishonesty in many 
whom they have trusted. Unable to dis- 
criminate, by the professions of men, between 
the virtuous and the base, they sometimes 
treat the base as virtuous, and deny their con- 
fidence and aid to the integrity, which if bet- 
ter known, would be prized and honoured. 
Let the condemnation therefore, which is 
excited by this disappointment and suffering 
of the upright, fall where it is due; upon 
those who break obligations with as much fa- 
cility as they break their bread ; and who re- 
gard not the miseries which they occasion to 
others, if they may gratify their passions, me 
enjoy the day as it passes them. 

A man who indulges himself in contracting 
debts, if he had it not before, generally ac- 


quires with this indulgence a habit of forming 
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and of ‘pursuing projects, which he thinks 
Will most easily relieve him from his painful 
‘embarrassments. He becomes disgusted with 
the slow and monotonous efforts of the em- 
ployment to which he was educated, plunges 
into 1 new plans, and scarcely suspects his dan- 
‘ger, till he is irretrievably ruined. Shall I 
adduce examples ?—I forbear. 

“In the consciousness of owing much which 
he knows not how to repay, means are sugges- 
ted, from which conscience at first revolts with 
abhorrence. But does not the mind turn 
from these means of relieving its. inquietude 
“with less ‘and less aversion, till at length it 
‘secretly justifies and adopts them? This 
“Indeed is a dreadful consequence of adventur- 
ng in debts, beyond our ability of payment ; 
but there is reason to fear that it is not unu- 
“sual, At least, we have reason to believe, 
‘that this state of the mind has a strong ten- 

dency to diminish moral susceptibility ; and 
’ ‘that, however vigorous are his exertions, his 
virtue i is in incessant and the most imminent 
“danger, who has permitted himself to be 
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heavily burdened with a weight of Perunie 
ry obligations. 

But why, my brethren, should I attempt to 
describe the agitations, the sufferings of a 
man, who either by indiscretion or extray- 
agance, has involved himself in embarrass- 
ments, from which he knows not how to ex- 
tricate himself? It requires no penctration 
to discern the artifices, by which he is la- 
bouring to deceive himself and others ; the 
anguish which preys upon his thoughts, in 
the apprehension of what he may yet have to 
experience. Perhaps, to cover the iniquity 
which must soon be exposed, he involves 
himself still more deeply ; and spreads wider 
the disappointment and suffering, which the 
discovery of his guilt will occasion.—To pro- 
tract the approach of his fall, or with the : se- 
eret hope of recovering: his lost possessions, 
he flies to the gaming table.—To forget him- 
self, and those whom he has injured, he be- 
comes abandoned to intemperance. His wife 
and children are the victims of want and sor- 
row ; while he, an outcast from society, and 
condemned to the gloom of a prison, ‘Is per- 
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haps cursed for his perfidy, and covered with 
disgrace. ‘These are not, indeed, in every 
_aimstance, the consequences of debts unjustly 
or imprudently contracted ; but to all these 
evils they certainly expose us ; and most im- 
pressively does:each of them enjoin the apos- 
tolick injunction, ‘“owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another.” 

- A man who contracts a debt, which he has 
good reason to believe that he shall not be able 
fo pay, or.a man who withholds a debt, the 
justice of which he cannot deny, to the 
amount of the debt is guilty of deliberate rob- 
ery in the sight of God. 

It is not a local evil to which the apostle 
fefers in the text, but- one which prevails in 
every. society, and which is productive, where- 
ever it prevails, of innumerable calamities. 
Tt _ involves likewise so much vice, that it is 

irprising that the subject should not obtain 
the more frequent and solemn consideration 
of those, who are the professed guardians of 
publick morals, and whose. office it-is to ;per- 
suade men to universal virtue. 

"This subject, my -brethren, has a nearer re- 
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lation. than at first we might imagine, to our 
interests in the life which awaits us. Of all 
our transactions in business we must then 
render an account ; and every act of accom- 
modation to the necessitous, every sacrifice 
which we have made to integrity, will receive 
its reward ; every instance of fidelity in our 
engagements, from a principle of obedience to 
the will of God, will be graciously accepted. 
And then too will every artifice of deceivers 
be exposed ; every mean advantage which 
they have taken of others; and every act 
of oppression which they have done or’ pro: 
moted. Every work of darkness , will be 
brought to light, and every counsel of every 
heart will be judged. Is not this a subject — 
then of universal, of most solemn interest ? 

Asa brother, I would caution the young - 
religiously to avoid all those projects.and in- 
dulgences, which, by involving them in debt, 
will embarrass all their exertions, expose 
their integrity to innumerable temptations, 
and render their lives a prey to cares and sor- 
row. Let the fairness and honesty of the 
gospel characterize all your’ dealings ; and 
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never hesitate at the loss of any earthly good, 

which you must part with to retain your up- 

rightness. Let the resolution of holy Job, 

“all I die, Iwill not remove my integrity 

from me,” be deliberately and unreservedly 

adopted. To the upright, there will arise 

ight in the darkness ; but the candle of the 

wicked shall be put out. 

~ Brethren, let us love one another, for love 
is of God; but while we receive and exer- 
cise the accommodation .of christians, let us, 
as‘far as it is practicable, owe no man any 
thing but love. In all our intercourses of 
business, let us feel the presence of Him who 
will call us into. judgment and be restrained 
from every act of injustice. The day is com- 
Ing, in which the wages of iniquity will be 
deemed but a miserable compensation for the 
veproaches of a guilty conscience. In that 
day may our hearts be gladdened, by the re- 
membrance of temptations successfully resist- 
éd, and by His approbation of our virtue, 
whose favour is eternal life and happiness ! 
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DISCOURSE VI. 
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| MATTHEW v. 44; 45. 

, d.ove your enemies, bless them thet ‘curse yeu, dd 
good to them that hate you, and fray for them 
y which desfitefully use you, and fiersecute you; that 
f ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
B heaven ;....for He maketh His stin to rise on the 
al evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
5 and on the unjust. | 

4 HOW often, my brethren, while. pon- 
: dering upon the instructions of our divin 


Saviour, does the pious mind repeat the ex- 
clamation, “‘ never man spake like this man !” 
" To repress resentment, though it be scereaty 
, cherished, is deemed, by men of the world, a 

considerable attainment in virtue, To forgive 
offences has been considered the sublime of 
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self-command, and of devotion to duty ; and 
it is an elevation of virtue which few habitu- 
ally maintain. But Jesus Christ requires far 
‘More of all his followers. To be his disciples, 
we must /ove our enemies; we must dless 
them that curse us; do good to them that hate 
us, and pray for them that despitefully use us, 
and persecute us. Did ever man speak like 
this man ! 

Our text exhibits one of the characteris- 
ticks of the morality of the gospel ; a morality 
which disdains the smallest accommodation to 
the prejudices or the vices of the world. It 
‘was addressed to men who had been taught to 
cherish an'eternal hatred of all, who did not 
Conform, in every particular, to their own rites 
“and traditions. « Israelites who denied the law 
and the prophets, and Gentiles of every nation, 
were not considered, by the Jewish doctors, 
‘as objects of the command, “ thou shalt not 
kill ;” and they justified alike the open and 
“Ysecret murder of heretics whom they could 
‘not reclaim. © To this exposition of the law, 
“they admitted indeed exceptions ; forbidding 
‘the wanton destruction of Gentiles with whom 
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they were not at war, of shepherds» who 
peaceably kept their little flocks, and others 
of this kind ; but at the same time they pro- 
hibited a Jew, if -he should see one of them 
falling into the sea, to use any means for his’ 
rescue.* Some of these doctors were’ per- 
haps among the hearers of the sermon on the 
mount ; and very many who had received 
their interpretations, as of equal authority 
with the divine commands. Nay, so much 
had this hatred of every other people become 
a national sentiment, that a Roman historian 
of the first century of the christian era, when 
speaking of the Jews, observes, they are faith- 
ful towards each other, and ready to exercise 
the offices of benevolence, but to men of eve- 
ry other country they are the most implacable. 
enemies. These were the men to whom Jesus 
said, ‘‘ bless them that curse you, do ood 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use and persecute you.” It wasa 
precept with which all their passions and 
their habits were at war. Yet no attempt is 
made to reconcile these adverse principles. 
To be his disciples, to be the children of 


* See Lightfoot’s Hore Hebraicz, Mat. v. 35. 
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God, their resentment, and every passion by 
which it was excited, must be brought into 
subjection ; they must exercise towards all 
others the forbearance and benevolence, which 


God was every day exercising towards them. 


4 _ Does.not the duty, in this view of it, approve 




















itselfto the reason of every ingenuous mind ? 
Observe the beautiful gradation in the com- 
mand, and the motive by which it is enforced. 
Love your enemies. Shew that you love 

them, by returning blessings for curses ; by 
° pitying and forgiving them ; by addressing 

them in the language of kindness and of par- 
don; and pray to God that he may forgive 
them, that they be. preserved.as well from the 
future, as from the present effects of their un- 
ove ered passions. In this resemblance of 
God, he will recognise you as his children ; 
for h he is kind to the evil and to the unthank- 
ful, He maketh his sun to rise on the good 
and on the-evil ; and sendeth rain on the just 
nd on the unjust. 

Our Saviour was not indeed. the first who 
taught the forgiveness of injuries. It was in- 
ited by the most distinguished philoso- 
pher of Greece, four hundred years before the 
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appearance’ of Christ, and most admirably 
illustrated by his example.* ‘* To repress 
resentment is honourable to human nature,” 
says a heathen biographer and moralistef 
** But to feel pity for the misfortunes of* an 
enemy, to listen to his ‘supplications, to ‘be 
ready to relieve him and his children in their 
embarrassments, discovers a disposition, which 
he who loves ‘not, has a heart which is black, 
and fabricated of adamant or iron.” ‘The 
duty has probably been acknowledged by a 
few of the wise and good of every age of the 
. world ; but it had riot formed a part of the 
_ religious code of any nation, except the Jew- 
ish, and by them was so imperfectly under- 
stood, and so obscured by idle and selfish 
expositions, that its very existence could be 
known only by a recurrence to their laws. 
But it forms one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in the christian system ; and our habit- 
ual observance of the duty is one of the con- 
ditions, on which we ‘are taught to hope for 
the mercy of God: From the instructions 
and the example of Christ, I would therefore 
define its nature and its extent. “This is the 


* Socrates. ¢ Plutarch. See Grotius upon the text. 
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_ ‘object of ‘our discourse ; ‘and may God be- 

“stow on it his blessing ! : 

The passion of anger forms a part of our 
moral constittitions, as much as love, or fear, 
or any other passion ; and we have therefore 
reason to presume that it was intended, like 
other passions, for good, and not for evil ; that 
it-is to be governed, and not destroyed. 
With this ‘intimation of reason, let us com- 
pare the instructions of the gospel ; and in this, 
as in every other instance, we shall find that 
they are deeply founded in the nature of man. 

“© Tf it be possible,” says St. Paul, “ as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.”* ‘The command implies, if it be not 
impossible, that it is at least extremely diffi- 

cult, to live peaceably with some men. Their 
irritable and obstinate tempers are so easily 
and se frequently excited, and, though the 
Most unaccommedating of men, they are so 
unjust in their demands upon others, and are 
rendered soimperious «:d cruel by indulgence, 
that we must not only sacrifice our comfort, 
but our very virtue, or our lives, if we would 
maintain tranquillity by the gratification of 


* Rom. xii. 19. 
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their humours. With such men, as farsas 
it is possible, in consistency with a conscience 
void of offence, we are to preserve peace, 
avoiding as much as we can every cause of 
provocation; and rather to. endure many 
wrongs, than to retaliate. ‘‘Hence,” says the 
apostle in the succeeding verse, ‘‘ dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath ;”’ that is, patiently wait for 
the resentments, the judgments of God ;. “ for 
it is written, vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” Here it is supposed that 
indignation of unwarranted injuries may be 
felt by the best of men; but between this 
emotion, and the desire of revenge, the dis- 
tinction is most cautiously preserved. Were 
it not that anger is naturally and irresistibly 
excited by great and undeserved indignities.or 
wrongs, the requirement would be without 
force, and almost without meaning, “ if it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peacea- 
bly with all men.” But supposing,as it does, 
not only the existence of the passion, but its 
very powerful influence, it provides not only 
against all its excesses, but against the cir- 


cumstances by which it is excited. If it be 
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impossible to live peaceably with any man, 
do not unnecessarily exasperate him. Exer- 
_ cise towards him the gentleness and accom- 
- modation of the christian temper. But if he 
_ will be offended and injure you, though you 
feel indignant, do not seek satisfaction in re- 
venge. From the evils against which the 
‘Jaws will not defend you, trust your vindica- 
tion to God. He will assert your good name 
against évery calumny ; He will repay you 
for every wrong. This, I believe, is the spi- 
- it of the command ; and every well ordered 
and ingenuous mind will acknowledge its wis- 
dom, and submit to its influence. 
..@ Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath ; neither give 
place to the devil.”* 

» Here it is supposed that anger may glance 
into the breast’ of a wise, a pious man ; and 

yere is the man who has not felt it? But to 
feel the passion is not evil, because it is ne- 
cessary, and unavoidable. It would be absurd 
to say, though ye be angry, do not sin, if an- 
ger itself, in its first excitement, was sin. 
The distinction made by the apostle proves, 


* Eph, iv. 26, 27. 
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that the passion then only becomes evil,. 
when it is cherished and indulged. . An. 

ger, says Solomon, rests, or degenerates into 

revenge, only in the bosom of fools, or of the 

wicked. To prevent this degeneracy, the 
apostle adds, ‘‘ let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath, neither give place to the devil ; 

or to the infernal spirit of resentment.’’ It is 
a rule admirably adapted to secure us against 
the dreadful excesses. of this passion. Let alk 
the differences of every day be adjusted before: 
the setting of the sun ; or.at least, before. this 
time, let anger be subjected to the restraints. 
of the will of God, and every thought of retal- 
iation banished from the mind, and the passion 
would soon become easily reducible to the au- 
thority of reason, and of the:divine laws. We 
should not only know, by our own experience, 
that it is possible to be angry and not to sin, 

but we should every day be more cautious of 
eiving offence, and better able to bear it... By 
the knowledge which we should thus acquire 
of our own hearts, we should constantly be 
move easily induced to pity and forgive those; 
who are the. victims) of a passion «which we 
have learned to controul, and whom we know 
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frequently to suffer more, than with ail their 
mialignity they are able to inflict. 
*¢ Whosoever shall be angry with his bro- . 
ther without a cause, shall be in danger of the ) 
judgment.”* Here our Lord supposes that 
there may be a cause which will justify: an- 
ger. ‘The question then arises, when is the 
Passion justified ? Before we attempt to an- 
Swer this inquiry, it is necessary to observe, 
that it is simply anger, or indignation excited 
by wrong or injury, to which he alludes, and 
not resentment; for the gospel does not ad- 
-mit.any cause asa justification of revenge. 
In what instance then can we justify anger ? 
Every man supposes, when lie feels the pas- 
sion, that he has cause to feel it. But the in-. 
quiry .is too important, it involves too much, 
to be hastily decided by the opinions of iras- 
cible men. It must be acknowledged too, 
‘that in the vast variety of provucations and in- 
juries, by which anger is ¢xcited, so much do 
they often resemble cach other, and so blend- 
ed one with the other are the shades of their 
guilt, that in our coolest moments, and with 
# our powers. of discrimination, it is not a 


*. Matth. y. 22. 
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little difficult to determine precisely, upon 
christian principles, the boundary which sepa- 
rates justifiable frdm unlawful anger. | St. 
Mark has mentioned two instances in which 
the passion was felt by our Lord. And an 
incident is related by St. John, which obvi- 
ously implies it. When the Pharisees watch- 
ed him, to know whether, on the sabbath day, 
he would heal a man with a withered hand, 
he looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts.* 
He was grieved for. them, while he was indig- 
nant at the offence which they had commit- 
ted. We must admit this distinction, for 
anger and grief could not, at the same mo- 
ment, be exercised upon the same object. 
What then was the offence of the Pharisees ? 
It involved a denial of his divine mission, 
which he had attested by the most wonder- 
ful miracles; and an endeavour, as far 
as possible, to counteract the purposes for 
which he came into the world. It was 
an offence committed against the light, both 
of their own scriptures and of their rea- 


sons. It was the greatest injury which they 
* Mark iii, 266. 
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could possibly have done, either to others or 
to themselves. If any cause can justify an- 
ger, surely. it is this. He was indignant a- 
gainst an offence committed against such light, 
such motives, and involving consequences so 
extensive and awful ;—but he pitied the of- 
fenders, instead of pursuing them with resent- 
ment.—Again, says St. Mark, “they brought 
young children to him, that he should touch 
them; and his disciples rebuked those who 
brought them. But when Jesus saw it, he 
was much displeased ;” Ae was moved with 
indignation. Thus is the expression repeat- 


édly rendered in the New Testament.* He 
‘was indignant at the offence of their resist- 


ance ; but he expressed towards them no re- 
Ssentment. ‘They would have restrained pa- 
rents from the attainment of one of the choic- 
est privileges for their children, the blessing of 
their Saviour; a privilege which, thanks to 
God, still continues to.be the rich inheritance 
of his church ;—<and Jesus could not but be- 
hold them with much displeasure.—We are 
jnformed also by St. John,+ that when our 


* See Matth. x. 24. and xxvi. 8. and Luke xiii. 14. 
+ Chap. ii. ver. 13 & seq. 
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Lord went up to Jerusalem, to celebrate the 
first passover which occurred. after his minis- 
try, “‘ he found in the temple ‘those that sold 
oxen, and sheep, and doves, and the changers 
of money, sitting.” The oxen and doves 
were sold for the. accommodation of | those, 
who could not bring their sacrifices with them ; 
and the money changers, in exchange:for other - 
coin, furnished the half shekel, which the law 
required that every man should offer.t The 
trafick in itself was lawful; -but it was unlaw- 
ful, it was impious, to pursue it within the 
limits of the temple, to convert the house: of 
God into a place of merchandise. To have 
viewed this profanation with indifference was 
impossible. In Jesus, it excited an irresisti- 
ble sentiment of abhorrence; and what he 
strongly felt, he as strongly expressed. He 
made a scourge of small.cords, and drove 
them all out of the temple, and: the sheep, and 
the oxen ; and. poured out the changers’ mo- 
ney, and overthrew. the. tables ; and said unto 
them that sold doves, ‘take these things 
hence ; make not my Father’s house a house 
of .merchandize.” . How strongmust»have: 


-} See Exod. xxx. 13. 85. 
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been the indignation, which excited the meek 
‘and benevolent Saviour of men to such an act 
of violence ? ‘But it was as distinct from re- 
“‘venge, as it was from approbation. It was not 
“the injury of the persons that he designed, but 
the punishment of the offence ; an expression 
of his abhorrence of ‘the profanation of the 
place, which was consecrated to the worship 
“of God. © If then, from the example of Christ, 

' we infer the’causes which will justify anger, 
the number wiil be comparatively small. The 
offence must involve important consequences. 
It must originate in the evil passions of him 
“who commits it; and our indignation must 
be wholly:devoid of selfishness. The gospel 
“doesnot “recognise, in the: little disappoint- 
"ments and perplexities of every day, the justi- 
*» fieation of an irritable and petulant temper ; 
‘nor does'it admit, as a cause of anger, the in- 
“sults and injuries to which men are. exposed, 
“inthe common business or intercourses of life. 
When exposed: to such offences, our Lord 
exhibited no impatience ; he..uttered no ex- 
“pression of anger. He had no jealousy to be 
excited ; no pride to be mortified ; no con- 
«» tracted and selfish feelings to gratify. He did 
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aot consider.for a moment, to what motives 
omen-might attribute his gentleness and for- 
bearance. If the offence involved only his 
own inconvenience or suffering, his pity, but 
not his anger, was awakened. If restrained 
within these limits, anger is not sin. When 
the laws of God and of man are essentially vi- 
olated by wanton injustice, we must feel indig- 
nation, if we love order and virtue ; but, like 
our Lord, we are to.attach anger to the offence, 
and not to the offender. ‘This is no unwar- 
rantable refinement. It.is founded in scrip- 
ture, and it is practicable ; and must necessa- 
rily be admitted, if we could reconcile, in any 
instance, the smallest indulgence of anger, with 


_ that forgiveness and love of our enemies, which 


the gospel demands as a condition of salvation. 

But though the gospel supposes that anger 
may be felt by christians, and that there may 
be causes which justify it, it utterly forbids 
retaliation, or revenge. ‘ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” ‘These were punishments 
which the judges, but not the injured, were 


permitted to inflict under the Jewish law. — It 


is strictly the law of retaliation ; and he who 
13 
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had received injury, had a right to demand its 
execution. By the same law, a relation of 
one who was murdered, was allowed with im. 
punity to take the life of the murderer. ‘“ But 
I say unto you,” said Jesus, “ that ye resist 
hot evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ; 
and if any man will sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, give him thy cloak. also ; 
and whosoever shall compel thee to go 
a mile, go with him twain.” The com- 
mand, indeed, is not to be interpreted without 
restrictions, any more than the requirement to 
hate father and mother, husband and wife, and 
even our own lives. But it implies, at least, 
that we should not revenge these indignities 
and privations. It is parallel with, and best 
explained by the commands, Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good ; and, 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink. It implies that we should 
rather suffer a repetition of wrongs, than a- 
venge ourselves by a return of violence. 
With these illustrations in our view, I would 
endeavour to mark the nature and extent of 
“that forgiveness and love of our enemies, 
which the gospel inculcates. 
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Our Lord has defined the nature of forgive- 
ness in ourtext. The Jews had been taught, 
not. by thelaw of Moses, but by their own 
scribes, the appointed teachers of the law, to. 
love their neighbours, or all who were Jews, 
but to hate their enemies, or all who were 
Gentiles. This isthe sentiment which our 
Lord particularly opposes in the text. But 
that he had reference also to the private enmi- 
ties which they felt towards each other, is ev- 


- Ident from the appeal which he immediately 


added, If ye love those who love you, what 

reward have you? Do not even the publicans 
and sinners, whom you hate, the same? And 
if ye salute your brethren only, do not even 
the publicans so? What then is the love, the 
forgiveness, which Jesus demanded ? It is, 
and must be, an affection which is consistent 
with indignation at the offence which has been 
eommitted. It consists of pity of the dispo- 
sition in which the evil originated, anda wil- 
lingness to endure any insults or wrongs rath- 

er than to revenge them. It embraces not 
only a desire of the reformation of the offend- 
er, but a readiness.to return good for evil, 
and blessings for curses. It is an affection 
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which will excite us to seek for the injurer 
the pardon of God. It is a forgiveness as en« 
tire, as we hope to receive from God of our 
own sins. It is the same forbearance and love 
which God is every day exercising towards 
the evil and unthankful, continuing to them 
the blessings which they have forfeited, and 
by his mercies calling them to repentance. 
‘All this is included in the precept, ‘love your 
enemies, bless therm that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them who 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
ye may be the children of your Father who is 
in heaven ; for He maketh His sun to rise on 
the good and on the evil, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

From this precept, likewise, might we de- 
duce the extent of christian forgiveness. It 
is adapted to guard every avenue of the heart 
against the entrance of resentment ; to pre- 
pare it for every trial, and to secure its'suc- 
cessful resistance of every evil passion. But 
fotwithstanding the plainness of this com- 
mand,the means which it prescribes of obeying 
zt, and the motives by which it is enforced ; 
fiatwithstanding the freqtiency, and the varied: 
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manner of its repetition, even the apostles did 
not fully comprehend its meaning. How of- 
ten, said Peter, shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him ? Till seven times ? 
Suppose the inquiry had been proposed to a 
Roman philosopher ; to him who is admitted to 
have been the wisest and the best man, as well 
as the most consummate orator which Rome 
ever produced. What would have been his 
answer ? It is written in his familiar letters 
to his friends. ‘* I hate the man, said he, and 
will hate him, and wish that I could be re- 
venged.”’ ‘*I would revenge every crime 
according tu.the degree of its provocation.’’* 
Suppose it to have been proposed to a Jewish 
teacher. We have his answer in the decrees 
of their doctors. .‘‘ Three offences are to be 
forgiven, but not the fourth.’? But what was 
the reply of Jesus? Observe it, my breth- 
ren ; and remark in it the extent of that for- 
giveness which he requires us to exercise - 
* Shall I forgive my brother seven. times ??? 
Without doubt Peter proposed this. inquiry, 
with a full conviction that it would obtain the 


_ __ * Grotius de verit. relig. christ, lib. 2. 12. 
13* | 
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admiration and applause of Jesws;~ and it 
probably implied a benevolence, of which he 
had never fermed any conception, till he had 
become a follower of Christ. ‘* Shall 1 for- 
give my brother seven times ?” “I say not 
unto thee,” said Jesus, ‘‘ until seven times ; 
but until seventy times seven.’”? Thou shalt 
forgive as frequently as provocations are re- 
newed. Thou shalt never revenge. ‘* Shouldst 
not thou have compassion on thy fellow ser- 
vant, even as thy Lord had pity on thee ? 
If thou hopest that God will forgive thee thy 
debt of ten thousand talents, shouldst not thou 
forgive thy fellow servant, who owest thee an 
hundred pence ?”? The precept is perfect. It 
ddinits of no additions and no exceptions. Let 
is view its illustration in the example of Christ. 

We have adverted to the tenderness, the 
grief which our Lord exhibited towards 
those, who were watching whether he would 
heal on the sabbath day, that they might ac- 
cuse him. It was in his mind a sentiment far 
stronger, than the indignation which their 
conduct excited ; for of this we have no evi- 
dence in any expression which he uttered. 
His language was the most dispassionate, the 
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most worthy of his character. ‘Is it law- 
ful,” said he, *‘ to do good on the sabbath 
day, orto do evil; to save life, or to kill 2” 
By the same class of men he was perpetually 
followed with the most insidious designs.; .at 
one time proposing inquiries, the answers to 
which, they imagined, must necessarily ex- 
pose him to the judgments, either of the civil 
or the ecclesiastical authorities ; and at anoth- 
er, attributing the most beneficent exertions 
to infernal agency. But, instead of repulsing 
them with angry revilings, he never failed to 
resolve the doubts which they suggested, and 
to renew in their presence those evidences of 
his divine mission, which were adapted to 
produce conviction, and grateful acknowl- 
edgment. How admirably did this conduct 
illustrate and enforce the requirement, “* do 
good to them that hate you ?”” He denoun- 
ced indeed the most awful judgments against 
the scribes and ‘pharisees. He called them 
hypocrites; he compared them to whited 
sepuichres, and to graves which appear. not, 
But he applied every means of bringing them 
to repentance. He practised towards them 
all the forgiveness and the affection which he 
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inculcated. Under the most, accumulated 
insults and injuries, his forbearance was per- 
fect. . We discover no feeling, but of compas-, 
sion for his enemies. We hear no expres-. 
sion, which is not adapted to convert their 
wrath into penitential sorrow, the warmest 
love, and the most entire devotion to his ser- 
vice. His pity for their blindness, their 
obduracy, and his zeal for their reformation, 
were greater even than their own vengeance. 
He did not cease, even to the last moment of 
life, to seek for them the compassion, the 
pardon of God. This is christian forgiveness. 
It is to pity the offender, while we are indig- 
nant at the offence. It is to return for the 
curses of those who would injure us, prayers 
to God for their pardon and reformation ; and 
every benevolent effort which: their circum- 
stances may require, for the malignant pur- 
poses which they have formed, or have ac- 
complished against us. It isto be merciful to 
them, as God is merciful to us. It is to for- 
give, as we hope to be forgiven. All this is 
comprehended in that leve of our, enemies 
which the gospel inculcates. All this is 
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taught as clearly, and far more impressively, 
in the example, as in the precepts of Christ, 
Let this mind then be in us, which was also 
in our divine Teacher and Saviour. Let us 
learn of him, when reviled, never to revile 
again, and when suffering, never to threaten 
revenge. With the anger which is excited 
by an offence, let us feel grief for the unhappy 
offender. Let us pity his disposition, be ad- 
monished against its indulgence, and be ready 
to exercise towards him every office of chris- 
tian benevolence. That no desire of retalia- 
tion, that no sentiment of revenge may rankle, 
in our hearts, let us seek for him the pardon. 
and blessing of God. This is one of the 
conditions on which we are taught to hope 
for the forgiveness of our own sins. May) 
God enable us to comply with it! Putting, 
away wrath, and clamour, and evil speaking,. 


be ye kindly affectioned. one towards another,. 


forbearing and forgiving, even as ye hope 
that God, for Christ’s sake, will forgive us. 
‘To Him be glory forever’ AMEN > 








DISCOURSE VII. 


REVELATIONS i. 16. 


_ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day. 


~~ AN acknowledgment of the being and gov- 
ernment of God, and of the dependence and 
obligations of man, involves the duty of ex- 
pressing to our Creator and Benefactor the 

homage ifi-iels adoration, our gratitude, and 
our submission. ‘The obligation to worship 
God is indeed. as’obvious’from the deductions 
of reason, as fromthe requirements of revela- 
_ tion ‘ and he is as irrational, as. he.is impious, 
by whom the duty is denied, of wantonly 
. ale cannot, however, have escaped the notice 
k of any, who.are. familiar with the scriptures, 


"how important the institution of the sabbath 


was regardéd by God, and with what frequen- 
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ay and solemnity the command to observevit 

was repeated, under each of the ancient dis- 
pensations, On a subject so interesting, man 
was not left to the guidance of reason alone. 
Even in paradise, where he was admitted to 
the most intimate communion with God, and 
where we may suppose. that a considerable 
portion of every day was appropriated to the 
offices of devotion ; in» paradise, where man 
was restricted only by one prohibition, and 
before his understanding had become pervert- 
ed, and his affections depraved, God required 
_ the consecration of the sabbath peculiarly to 
his service. ‘When he rested..on the seventh 
day of the world, he blessed, and sanctified it, ° 
Under every economy, it’ was, perhaps, the 

most effectual barrier against the idolatry and 

vice, by which his people was surrounded ; 

and if every encroachment upon it had been 

early and resolutely resisted, they would have 
escaped innumerable judgments. The sab- 
bath was constantly and reverently observed 
by our Lord ; and though the .day was ehan- 

ged from the seventh, to the first ‘of the week, 7 
in memory of his resurrection, his: faithful 
disciples, in every succeeding age, have imita- 
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‘ted his example, and devoted a seventh por- 
tion of their time, to the peculiar duties and 
offices of religion. I cannot suppose that this 
change was made by the apostles, unauthori- 
sed by their Master. Many and important 
communications were made to them after his 
resurrection ; and I am_ persuaded, that the 
“observance of this day as a sabbath, was then 
appointed by Christ. With all their zeal and 
boldness, they would not have dared to make 
‘this change, without an express command. 
» Being the day in which he rose from the dead, 
it was called the Lord’s day, the sabbath of 
christians. The sabbath of the Jews was in- 
‘stituted to commemorate the completion of the 
creation of the world. The christian sabbath 
commemorates an event infinitely more imter- 
- esting, the resurrection of the Author of our 
faith. It is the day in which Christ triumph- 
ed over death. How appropriate, then, is the 
designation! With what pious gratitude 
should we hail this day, and with what fideli- 
ty consecrate it to the worship of God ! 
‘** | was in the spirit,” says St. John, “ on 
the Lord’s day.” The expression, “ in the 
. Spirit,” refers to that state of the mind, which 
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is produced by the reception of any extraor- 
dinary divine influence. It is synonymous 
with the expression of St. Luke concerning 
Peter, ‘‘ he fell. into a trance ;”’ and per- 
haps with what Paul says of himself, that he 
‘‘ was caught up into the third heavens.” 
When “‘in the spirit,”’ he received the revela- 
tions, which contain the history of the church 
to its latest ages ; and these revelations were 
made to him ‘on the Lord’s day.”  Itis 
with reference only to the name of the day, 
that I have selected the text ; and I could 
avail myself of it, to shew our obligations to 
its observance ; the objects to which it should 
be appropriated ; the benefits of which it may 
be productive ; and the causes and conse- 
quences of its neglect. These dre subjects of 
sufficient interest and importance to demand 
attention, ) 

1. We should hese this day, because 
it was for us that Christ taught, and suffered, 
and died, and rose. from the dead. "We are 
bound to its observance by, motives as nume- 
‘rous, as out obligations to the Saviour. And 
an, you number, cam you repay these obliga- 


tions ?_ I refer you only to some of the most 
14 


prominent, as excitements to keep holy this 
day of the Lord. 

To Christ we are indebted for our knowl- 
edge of God.. The world, by its own wisdom, 
never knew God. Before the christian era, 
he was worshipped by no nation, except the 
_ Jews. — In ages and countries the most polish- 

éd and learned, scarcely less ignorance pre- 

vailed of God and of his worship, than in the 

Most unenlightened times, and the most bar- 
barous state of society. In the most refined 

city of heathen antiquity, the most distin- 

guished philosopher and best citizen was con- 
demned to suffer death, because he taught the 
existence of oneGod. Without a revelation, 
without the gospel, we might at this moment 
have been in equal ignorance and depravity. 

Here then is a motive to the observance of 
this day ; for we celebrate Ais resurrection, 
who has taught us what God is, and what 
is the service which he requires of his ration- 
al family.—To Christ we are also indebted 
for our knowledge of the will of God. Ido 
‘not say that all the laws of the gospel were 
unknown,tillthey were promulga‘ed by the Sa- 
~¥iour ; but the gospel itself furnishes abundant 
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evidence, how confused and inadequate were 

the sentiments of virtue which prevailed both 

among Jews and heathens, at the time of the 

appearing of Christ. He separated truth from 

the errour with which it was mingled, taught 
it in its perfect purity, and enforced it at once 
by the most interesting and awful motives, 
which were ever proposed to influence the 
conduct of man. By all the benefits and 
pleasures which result from our knowledge of 
the divine will, we are therefore bound to 
celebrate the day of the resurrection of our 
Lord.—From him likewise have we derived 
the assurance, that sin may be forgiven, and 
that God will admit the penitent offender to 
all the honours and happiness of his kingdom. 
He came to bind up the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and to die 
the just for the unjust. We can obtain assu- 
rance of the forgiveness of sins, only from the 
gospel : It is offered to repenting sinners, on- 
ly through faith in the blood of Christ. . By 
rising from the dead, he demonstrated the effi- 
cacy of hiscross. And should we not there- 


_ fore keep holy the day, distinguished. by a 


trium ph so glorious ? If we are sensible of 
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the guilt of our sins, and feel the repentance 
which Jesus requires, every faculty of our 
souls will be engaged, on this day, in render- 
mg to God the homage which he claims. It 
is through Christ also that we have access to 
God in prayer; and to him we are indebted 
forthe confidence, with which we may ap- 
proach the throne of the Almighty ; for the 
consolation, strength, and joy, of which this 
holy intercourse is productive. We are 
taught to ask for every blessing in his name ; 
to hope for every spiritual good, through the 
influence of the grace which he has brought 
to the world. ‘What day, then, can be so in- 
teresting to christians, as that of the resurrec- 
tion of their Lord ? What institution is en- 
forced by more powerful motives ? 
i We should observe the christian sab. 
bath, because it is at once an emblem of 
aven, and a means of its attainment. En- 
gaged as we are through the week in the toils 
of business, and the pursuit of pleasure, and 
experiencing all the cares, and the alternate 
elevations and depressions of success and of 
misfortune, what would be the condition of 
society, if there was no season of repose, and 
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of serions reflection? On this day we are 
called to consider, that this world is not our 
home ; that we were created for employments 
and for gratifications infinitely higher than 
those to which we are excited by our senses ; 
that we are accountable for all our advantages 
and our conduct ; and that our condition in 


eternity will depend on the tastes, the affec- 


tions, and the habits, which we form in this 
world. In the employments of this day, does. 
the faithful disciple cf Christ find his princi. 
ples of piety and virtue to acquire new 
strength, his hopes to be raised, his erroneous 
sentiments corrected, and his heart and his 
life made better. In these employments, and 
in the antiecipations which they awaken, he 
finds that peace which the world cannot give 
him ; he feels his capacity of immortal happi- 
ness, in the presence of his Redeemer and his. 
God. And are not these sources of obliga- 
tion to the observance of this day ? If we 
are christians, we shall feel these effects of the 

sabbath ; and if we feel them, we shall ac- 
knowledge the duty of hallowing the day pe- 
culiarly to the service of God. 


But what ate the objects to which this day 
14% - 
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should be appropriated ?__ I will endeavour to 
answer this inquiry. 

1. As the ‘sabbath which we observe, in 
compliance with the original appointment of 
God; consists of a seventh part of time, it 
should be devoted to purposes consistent with 
the design of God, in blessing and sanctifying 
the seventh day. Most men, during the bus- 
iness of the week, find but little time for self- 
examination, for the study of the scriptures, 
’ and for -private devotion ; or if they have 
leisure, claim it for indulgence in the amuse- 
ments of the world. On the sabbath, these 
duties should obtain peculiar attention. We 
should inquire what we have been doing ; 
what,are the principles and motives. by which 
we'have been actuated; what are our propen- 
sities and’ desires; what we have omitted 
which we ought to have done; what is the 
account which we must render of the past, 
atid what are our duties for the future ? It 
is designed to be a day of rest from the ordi- 
nary pursuits of. life, but not a day- of indo- 
lence. To commune, as we ought, with our 
hearts ; to study'the word of God’ with the 
reverence and attention which it claims, and 
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im secret to confess our sins ; to seek the dis 
vine guidance, to cherish the gratitude and 
love which we: owe to God, and to commit 
ourselves and our concerns to his care, fur- 
nish abundant occupation for all the hours of 
this day, which may be spared from its other 
duties. It was a command of God to the 
Jews, “ from evening ‘to evening shall ye cel- 
ebrate your sabbath ;”* and greatly would it 
conduce to a suitable observance of the day, 
if ovr sabbaths ‘were always commenced on 
the evening of Saturday. It would predis- 
pose us to meet the day with the interest and 
the dispositions which it should awaken, by 


- divesting out minds of the calculations and 


inquietudes of the ‘week. It would ‘make 
these employments sources to us of the high- 
est impr¢,ement, and the purest pleasure.” > 
2. We should hallow this day in our hous- 
es, by the exercises of domestick worship. 
Every father should be a priest in his house. 
Every house should be a temple of the living 
God, from which the incense of prayer should 
daily ascend to heaven. But on the sabbath, 
there should be peculiar and distinguishing 


* Ley. xxiii, 32. 
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offices of domestick piety. We should shew 
to our families the reverence which we feel 
for the day, by preventing, as far as possible, 
all domestick labours ; by dispensing to them 
instruction, and enforcing it by our examples. 
Let each fill the little sphere of his own 
house, by the faithful discharge of its duties, 
and blessings of incalculable worth will result 
to society. With what increased zeal and 
pleasure will the devout heart engage in the 
publick worship of God, which has kindled 
the holy flame, by the exercises of social wor- 
ship at home? - They prepare us to recog- 
nize our relation to the family of man, and to 
commend all to the favour of our common 
Father. They have the best. influence in 
qualifying the mind for that reception of 
truth, by which its effects will be rendered 
permanent and happy. 
_ » 8. In> giving -us_ rest from the common 
business of life; the sabbath furnishes to pa- 
rents a most favourable season for the reli- 
gious instruction of their children. On this 
day they meet, with every advantage, for 
communicating and receiving knowledge ; 
and i¢ is our solemn duty to avail ourselves 
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of this time, to induce them to that, piety and 
virtue, on which depend the happiness of 
this, and of the future life; to teach them that 
there is a God of perfect power, benevolence, 
and holiness ;_ that he is always present with 
us-;_ that all things are subject to his provi- 
dence, and that he will call all men into judg- 
ment. That he loves truth, and hates iniqui- 
ty ; that he sent Jesus to be. the instructor of 
the ignorant, and the Saviour of sinners ; that 
he will always hear our prayers, when they 
are offered with sincere hearts ; and that he 
is more willing to do us good, than we are to 
ask for it. We should warn them of the de- 
ceitfulness of the world, and. of their own 
hearts, and of the necessity of constant watch- 
fulness. We should allure them to a love of 
holiness, by exhibiting the joys of heaven + 
and deter them from vice, by representing’ its 
terrible consequences in hell. ‘These instruc- 
tions are suited to the comprehensions of 
children at a very early age. At least, 
they may be sufficiently understood, to ob- 
tain a powerful and most beneficial influ- 
ence on their conduct. They are truths which 
the sabbath is adapted to bring to our recol- 
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Jections with peculiar force, and which pious 
parents will not fail of inculcating on their 
ofispring. How delightful a spectacle is the 
domestick circle, in which children surround 
their parents, listening with eagerness and de- 
_ light to the lessons of wisdom, which are in- 
Culcated from the word of God! Let them 
see in our prayers, in the books which we read, 
and in our pious conversation, the genuine in- 
fluence of religion, and they will catch the 
spirit with which we are actuated, and learn of 
us to glorify our and their Father in heaven. 

.. 4... It. was the practice of the primitive 
church, to. assemble on this day for the pub- 
lick worship of God, and to observe the ordi- 
nance of the supper. The communion was 
then a part,of. the service of every sabbath, 
and every one, who acknowledged the divine 
mission of Christ, was acommunicant. The 
disciples met,not in churches erected for their 
worship, but in each other’s houses ;_ and in 
assembling, were often obliged to observe the 
greatest secrecy, that they might avoid the in- 
terruption and persecutions of their enemies. 
Yet were these most happy sabbaths ; for it 
was thea deemed by christians one of the best 
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ef their privileges, to unite in the worship of 


God,and to hear the doctrines and duties of his 
word illustrated and enforced. It was, I appre- 
hend, peculiarly with reference to the benefits 
which would result from publick -worship, that 
the sabbath was instituted; but in instituting the 
publick exposition of the scriptures on this day, 
as a part of the duties of the ministers of his reli- 
gion, has the interest and importance of social 
worship been vastly augmented. “ Dis- 
courses to the people on the nature of their 
duties to their Maker, their fellow mortals,and 
themselves, was an idea too august to be 
mingled with the absurd and ridiculous, or 
profligate and barbarous rites of paganism”? ;* 
And although the scriptures were read in the 
synagogues of the Jews, discourses, like those 
of the apostles, were wholly unknown. ‘It 
is an institution for which mankind are in- 
debted to christianity; introduced by the 
Founder himself of this divine religion, and 
in every point of view worthy of its high ori- 
ginal. Its effects have been to soften the 


tempers, and to purify the morals of mankind; 


not in so high a degree as benevolence could 


** Adams’s introductory oration on rhetorick and oratory, 
Ppp- 23, 4, P ie 
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wish, but enough to call forth the warmest 
strains of our gratitude.”* It has been one 
of the most. eficient means, I believe that I 
may say that it has been the most effectual of 
all the means which have been employed, to 
extend to every class of society the most im- 
portant knqwledge. It has the happiest ten- 
dency to the restraint of vice, and to the en- 
couragement of piety and virtue. To these 
publick services, therefore, should a portion 
of the day be devoted; and they will be con- 
scientiously and devoutly observed by every 
one, who is interested to promote the best 
good of society, and who estimates, as he 
ought, the importance of the privilege. 

5. St. Paul directed the Corinthian chris- 
tians, on the first day of the week, to lay by 
them in store, as God had prospered them,’ 
that they might contribute to the necessities 
of their poor and persecuted brethren. Offices 
of charity are appropriate to all times; and 
they are considered as of so much importance 
an the christian system, that they must be 
“performed, even though they interfere with the 
other duties of the sabbath. To visit the sick 
“and the afflicted, to administer to them the 
consolations and encouragements of the gos- 
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pel, and if they are in want, to relieve them, 
not only encourages in ¢hem pious sentiments 
and affections, but is productive of the same 
important effects in ourselves. One of the 
eatliest writers of the christian church, says, 
‘the citizens assemble on the sabbath, and 
first are read the scriptures of the prophets and 
the apostles. The priest then delivers a dis- 
course, in which he exhorts the people to 
practise what they have heard. Then all join 
in prayer, after which the ordinance of the 
supper is administered, and then they give 
alms to the poor. . This isthe manner of con- 
ducting the christian festival.”* Difference 
of times, and of the circumstances of chris- 
tians, have brought these contributions into 
disuse, as one of the peculiar duties of the 
sabbath; but as we have opportunity, we 
should on this day dispense to the necessities 
of others; and particularly cherish the beney- 
olent dispositions, which will impel us, when 
occasions offer, to do good unto all, 3 

_ Even by the politician, whose views are 
confined to the order, the improvement and 


| “ne Martyr, Apol. 2, in Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, 
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the comfort of society in this world, the sab- 
bath is considered as one of the wisest and 
most beneficial institutions which was ever 
devised. By its slow and silent operation, it 
allays the ferment of those evil passions, which 
are excited by the sordid, the selfish, and sen- 
sual pursuits of mankind; and even where it 
is much neglected, it produces a moral influ- 
ence more favourable to human happiness, 
than could be derived from any laws or ap- 
pointments, unaccompanied by a divine sanc- 
tion. ‘To the weekly sabbath are we greatly 
indebted for the tranquillity and security in 
which we live; for much of the efficacy of 
those sentiments, principles and affections, which 
are the strongest cement of the social com- 
pact. If it were universally observed as a 
divine institution, it would relieve society of 
many of its most oppressive burdens, super- 
sede the necessity of many laws, and be one 
of the best means of promoting confidence and 
of diffusing happiness through all the classes 
of society, and the relations of life. 

"To the poor, the sabbath is adapted to be 
an inestimable blessing. Itis a peculiarity of 
the gospel, that it addresses itself equally to 
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the poor and to the unknown, as. to the afflu- 
ent and the honoured, ‘“‘ Go and tell John,” 
said our Lord to those who came to him to 
inquire if he were the Messiah, ‘‘ Go and tell - 
John, that the poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” This he addressed to the baptist, 
as an evidence of his divine mission; as an 
evidence that he came from Him who is the 
common Father of man, and who regardeth 
not the rich more than the poor. In the very 
beginning of his ministry he proclaimed at 
Nazareth, that it was one of the purposes of 
his mission, to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
to enlighten and to comfort that large portion 
of society, which had. been despised and disre- 
garded. ‘‘ Poverty was considered by the 
Jews as a punishment from God ;’’* and not- 
withstanding the numerous requirements of 
their law to the exercise of benevolence, 
‘“« Amos reproaches the Israelites, with having 
sold the poor for a contemptible. price, as for 
shoes and sandals.”** But, neglected as they 
were, the poor of Judea were the most privi- 
' Jeged of the world; for to them, every seventh 
day was a day of rest. It was the interest of 


* Calmet’s Dict. art. Poor and Poverty. 
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their teachers to retain them in ignorance, that 
they might themselves retain their authority. 
But Jesus made them the objects of his pe- 
culiar care; and under his, and the ministry 
of the apostles, they were instructed in all the 
doctrines and duties of religion, and excited 
to piety and: virtue by the most interesting, 
consolatory, and powerful motives. In every 
other part of the civilized world, the condition 
of the poor was inconceivably more deplora- 
ble. ‘They were immersed in the deepest ig- 
norance, as a means of retaining them as in- 
struments for accomplishing the designs of 
ambition, of avarice, or of pride. The fame 
of the refinement and learning -of antiquity is 
derived, not from a wide diffusion of knowl- 

edge over society, but from the genius and 
acquirements of a few, who appear, in com- 
parison, as a different race of beings. The 
poor were the slaves ef the most debasing su- 
perstition ; and the very rites of their religion, 
instead of enlightening, involved them in still 
deeper darkness ;, and in some instances were 
adapted to promote their progress in vice and 
wretchedness. The doctrines of philosophy 
were taught to the rich, to the powerful, and 
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to. men who were capable, by their talents, of 
commanding influence in_ society ; but. the 
design of raising the poor from their depressed 
condition, by diffusing knowledge among 
them, and by inculcating principles and mo- 
tives adapted to secure their virtue, never en- 
tered the minds of their most distinguished 
sages; or if for a moment suggested; was 
deemed an enterprise too bold to be attempt- 
ed. It was left for the son of God to rescue 
this vast portion of mankind from their degra- 
dation and misery ; and one of the most im- 
portant means of effecting this most benevo- 
lent, this sublime object, was the institution of 
. the services of the sabbath. Under the chris- 
tian dispensation, the poorest and most igno- 
rant of the Gentile world were invited to re- 
ceive the same -instructions, which were dis- 
pensed to the rich and the learned. They 
were taught to. appropriate a seventh portion of 
their time exclusively to the atainment of a 
knowledge of the gospel. ) 

1. ‘They were instructed that , equally as 
their superiours, they were the children of 
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ble of attammg immortal happiness. Where 
ehristianity is unknown, the condition of the 
poor is at this day the most distressing which 
can be imagined ; and even in christian coun- 
tries their sufferings are augmented, in pro- 
portion to their negleet of the institution of the 
sabbath. Considering then this single effect 
of the observance of this day, is it not worthy 
of divine appointment, and of our warmest 
gratitude ? . May I not say, wherever the be- 
nign influence of the gospel has extended, 
that it has doubled the number of rational be- 
ings, by restoring to half of mankind the rea- 
son they had lost, and the rank and privileges 
to which they are entitled, as accountable and 
immortal beings? Without the gospel, with- 
out:the oppdrtunities and services of this day, 
many of us would have been, at this moment, 
in the lowest mental and moral debasement ; 
and: shall we not then keep holy to God the 
season to which we are so essentially indebt- 
ed for our most valuable blessings ? 

‘2 A proper observance of the sabbath is 
adapted to have the: happiest influence on do- 
mestick life. ©The business of the world sepa- 
rates men from their families ; absorbs, for 
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most of every day, their cares and affections; 
and has a direct tendency to excite and to 
cherish the social: and unsocial passions. of* 
avarice, of envy, and jealousy. On the sab- 
bath, the common labours of life are suspend- 
ed, and leisure is allowed for a day at home. 
On this day, unincumbered by other cares, 
may fathers and mothers unite their exertions 
in the cultivation of the minds and hearts of 
their children ; and by exercising together the 
offices of piety, elevate, and strengthen, and 
refine the flame of their affection: ‘The fami- 
ly, in which, for six days of the week, the 
cares and passions of the world have been in- 
duiged, in the sabbath may find a season of 
peace; a few hours. for undisturbed medita- 
tion ; for secret and for social prayer; for a 
review of life, and for the indulgence of plans 
and hopes, the objects of which are far without 
the limits of this life. Conceive of a family, 
on the evening preceding the sabbath, retiring 
from their labours, divesting their minds of 
the calculations and inquietudes of the world, 
and assembling in the full exercise of the pi- 
ous and benevolent affections, which the gos- 
pel inculeates.. How well adapted are all their 
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intercourses and employments, to the security 
of the best happiness of man! On this day the 
dispositions are corrected, in which originate 
the. contentions and miseries of domestick 
life. All the amiable and endearing qualities 
of the temper are cherished, and the principles 
and habits which give energy and worth to 
the. character, are strengthened. To the in- 
fluence of the christian sabbath are we much 
indebted for the delightful associations, which 
* ~we-attach to the idea of home; for the virtues 
which peculiarly constitute the happiness of 
domestick life. Faithfully discharge its du- 
ties, my brethren, and. you will find it one of 
the most effectual means of promoting union, 
order, and affection in your houses; of ex- 
citing in. your children sentiments of piety 
and virtue ; and of securing to you, in. your 
own homes,a refuge from the disappointments, 
the perplexities, and the vices of the world. 
_8.., It is.an immediate effect of the. sabbath 
to harmonize.the discordant materials of which 
society is composed....._It brings together ma- 
ny, | who. could never have. been. united from 
inclination, and awakens. in theix breasts a 
mutual interest. We meet on this day, not to 
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indulge our selfish views and pursuits, but to 
rejoice in each other’s welfare, and to sympa- 
thize in each other’s sufferings. We-meet,, 
not as men of business, whose plans. are liable. 
to interference, and. in whom a similarity of 
occupations.and views awakens suspicion and 
distrust ; but asthe children of the same Fa- 
ther, seeking an interest in the grace which is 
abundant for all-; and whose success, instead 
of bemg retarded, will be most essentially ad- 
vanced, by all. the assistance which we. can 
render to eachother... To this. cause, perhaps, 
more than. to any other, are we to attribute, 
that sensibility to the wants of others, and 
those enlarged principles. of . benevolence, 
which distinguish modern from ancient times, 
and christian countries from those, which are 
unenlightened by revelation, The. spirit. of 
the gospel islove ; and the disciples of Christ 
meet on this day to worship that Being, who 
is essential love. They meet as brethren. 
In this relation the rich and the poor, the wise 
and the ignorant, the honoured and the des- 
pised, stand together before God. They 
meet to humble themselves. together be. 
fore Him, who is no respecter of persons ;’ 
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they acknowledge together their sins, their 
dependence, and their wants. Could any 
other means be devised, so well adapted to ex- 
cite in man a widely extended sympathy, to 
animate him in the discharge of every rela- 
tive duty, and to secure to him the most per- 
manent possession of every social pleasure. 
“4. To the sabbath are we much indebted 
for our knowledge of the principles of reli- 
gion, and for their eficacy upon our conduct. 
Very many of those who are best acquainted 
with the gospel, will not hesitate to avow their 
obligations, for the leisure which this day af- 
fords to them, and for the excitements which 
they have received in the house of God, to the 
study of his word. In the multiplicity and va- 
riety of our ‘ordinary pursuits, how rarely do 
we find, that we have time or inclination to 
think Seriously of God, of our duties, of hea- 
ven and of judgment? It may even be ques- 
tioned, if the sabbath were abolished, whether 
nine-tenths of the christian world, after two or 
three generations, would not become wholly 
_ ignorant or regardless of moral truth. It is to 
the secret, but most salutary influence of this 
day, that we are to attribute much of the vir- 
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tue on which we are accustomed to rely, in 
our intercourses with mankind. It is a sea- 
son in which, if we have any sensibility, we 
shall feel repentance, and form pious resolu- 
tions. Once in the week at least, it prepares 
us to go into the world, in some measure dis- 
posed and enabled to resist its temptations. — 
Once in the week, at least, do thousands hear 
the scriptures, to whose minds they would 
otherwise have no access ; and they are arrested 
by rebukes, by warnings or encouragements, 
which force them to feel, that they were not 
created only for this world. To those who are 
disposed wisely to improve it, it is a season 
most favourable to accessions of religious 
knowledge, and to the advancement of habits 
of piety. and virtue ; and I believe that I may 
appeal to the experience of many to confirm 
the assertion, that in its proper observance is 
one of the best securities of the order, the suc- — 
cess, and the pleasures of the week. 

But why should I attempt to enumerate the 
benefits of the christian sabbath ? No concep- 
tion of its importance can be formed by those 
who do not observe it; and they who keep: it 
holy to the Lord, derive from it advantages 
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‘and gratifications, which cannot:be expressed. 
"Po them,-it 1s a refuge from the storms of the 
“world; a shadow from its oppressive heat. 
They. hail its: arrival; they enjoy every mo- 
“ment of its progress ; and derive from its du- 
-ties'a cheerfulness.and elevation, which results 
‘from none: of the common pursuits and indul- 
gences of life. _It.is an emblem of the rest of 
heaven. — If we hallow it in our hearts, in our 
‘houses, and inthe church; if we faithfully 
-appropriate.it to its proper. services, these will 
“be its effects; and by. these influences shall we 
shave conviction, that its services are accept- 
able to Ged. 

That this day is greatly disregarded, both in 
the domestick and publick.duties which it in- 
volves, is one of the most obvious of the facts 
which arrests our notice,.in a moral. survey of 

“society. The causes andthe consequences of 
-this-neglect demand. our attention ; for in pro- 
portion as it-cam-be obviated, we aid in stay- 
ing the current of vice and.misery, and in pro- 
~“moting the virtue.and best happiness of man. 
~ With .all the seriousness. which. the subject 
claims, I propose then the. inquiry, why are 
the privileges of this day-so little estimated, and 
its Most important dutiesso frequently violated? 
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The cause, my brethren, which is the most + 
obvious, of the neglect of the obligations of 
the sabbath, is an excessive love of the world,” 
and an inordinate devotion to its interests. For’ 
six days, in succession, we are permitted to” 
labour ; and to accumulate, as far as we may 
_ by honest industry, the riches of the world: — 
During this time, little relaxation is allowed 
from the ardour of pursuit. We commence 
our toils. Care immediately presses upon eare, 
and calculation succeeds to calculation. Eve- 
ry hour is deemed important, and is most faith- 
fully appropriated to the objects of our affec- 
tions and our hopes. We close the day, ex- 
hausted with its labours; and*full of the anti-— 
cipation of purposes yet to be accomplished, 
we seek the refreshment of sleep. In the morn- 
ing, when we’are best prepared for the exer- 
cises of devotion, the mind is so much absorb- 
ed by its anticipations and its plans, that the 
obligations of piety are wholly forgotten; and 
the mind which, through the dav, has not been 
raised above the earth, and which sympathises 
with the fatigue and enervation of the body, 
will not be disposed, at evening to engage in 


those exercises, which force” us to a compa- 
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rison of our conduct with our duties and of 
the riches of this world with the treasures of 
heaven. In this condition, the sabbath over- . 
takes us; and we welcome it, perhaps, as a 
day of rest. But though actual labour is sus- 
pended, the thoughts and affections flow on in 
their accustomed channels, nor can they easi- 
ly be diverted from their course. Hence it is 


that_ many waste the morning of this day in 
sleep; that the religious instruction of chil- 


dren, for which this time furnishes an oppor- 
tunity. the most favourable, is so much ne- 
glected ; and the publick worship of God is 
treated with:so much indifference. Hence it 
iS that the conversation of men on the sabbath 
- $s confined, almost as exclusively to the busi- 
ness of the world, as if this were the purpose 
for which we assembled. My brethren, these 
things ought not sotobe. A few moments of 

very morning and evening, devoted to secret 
and to domestick prayer, and an hour occa- 
sionally given to the reading of the scriptures, 


ss and to familiar conversation on religious sub- 


would occasion no material deduction, 


' : even fr from the eres Profits of a day, nor 
“sure; and they would prepare us to meet-the 
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sabbath asa day to be consecrated to God, 
and conducive at once to the greatest betie- 
fits, and the richest enjoyment. We cannot, 
at the same time, serve God and Mammon ; 
and if all our thoughts and our solicitude 
through the week are confined to the posses- 
sions and pleasures of this world, the sabbath 
will be a day of weariness and of pain, which 
we shall be easily induced to squander in indo- 
lence, or to profane in vice. There is indeed no 
necessary interference between the. ordinary 
business of life, and the duties of religion ; but 
to derive pleasure or advantage from the ser- - 
vice of God, we must love him supremely ; 
and if we thus love him, we shall be ready to 
make. any. sacrifices for the enjoyment of his 
service. We shall permit no care or pursuit 
to prevent.our observance of his requirements. 
We shall shew forth his loving kindness eve- 
ry morning, and his faithfulness every night : 
_and hallow his sabbath as a pledge of the rest 
which remains for his people in heaven. — 
But the cause. to which the neglect of this 
day is principally to be attributed, is the want 
_of religion in our hearts; our Leena of 
the obligations which we owe to Christ, whose 
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@riumph over death we this day celebrate ; our 
inconsideration of our sins, of the authority of 
his commands, the worth of his promises, and 
‘the terror of his denunciations. If we feel the 
repentance, the gratitude,the love of God and of 
man which his gospel inculcates,the hunger and 
thirst for increasing righteousness which it is 
adapted to excite, and the spirit of devotion 
which i it awakens in its sincere believers; if we 
were interested toknowandto perform the will of 
God, as we are interested in the pleasures and 
business of the world, no duty of the day would 
be wantonly disregarded. It is to this incon- - 
‘Bideration, this insensibility of the power and 
“ éxeellence of religion, that we are to attribute 
the dominion of those sensual and selfish pas- 
sions, which attach us to the world, and indis- 
pose us to the offices of piety. I do not say 
that an observance of the publick services of 
the’ sabbath is a certain evidence of piety in 
| the heart ; but I believe that it will be difficult 
“to find exceptions to the remark, that they 
who disregard the publick worship of this day, 
“are ‘equally regardless of religion in their fami- 
ee! and inattentive to its requirements in their 
wn livés. We do not therefore form our 
“tbgehs precipitately, nor violate the law of 
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charity, when we accuse him of practical in- 

fidelity, and of a heart which resists the im- 

pressions of divine truth, who easily excuses 

the neglect of the duties of this day, or ob- 

servcs its publick rites with thoughtless indif- 

ference. ‘To this insensibility, this want of. 
religion in the heart, are all the other catses.of 
the neglect of the sabbath to be ascribed ; and 
the evil can be remedied by no other means, 
than the purification of the source in which ‘it 
originates. When we feel the genuine influ: 
ence of religion, no persuasions will beneces- 
sary to bring us to the house of God. If we 
love Him who died, and rose, and lives to 
save us, we shall keep holy theday of his re- 
surrection. The effect is inseparable from the 
cause. If we love Christ, we shall be excit: 
ed by our love to habitual exertions to keep 
all his commandments.. 

The consequences of the neglect of the alt: 
bath are most solemn and affecting, nor does - 
it require much penetration to discern them, 
Would to God. that a recurrence to them 
might admonish us of our dangers. 

The first effect which we notice, is: an in- 


cieening. semcgeet: of moral and religious: re- 
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ints. A man does not wantonly neglect 
| the sabbath, till he has become insensibie, to 


a considerable degree, of the influence of reli- 
gious principles ; and when, in consequence of 
this-insensibility, he disregards the services of 
this day, his progress in evil will be daily acce- 
lerated. Every one who has ever improved 
this day to the purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted, has occasionally at least felt its restraints 
im the conduct-of the week. The principles 
which were then impressed on his mind have 
- pecurred with so much force, that he has been 
strengthened to successful resistance, where 
he would otherwise have been overcome, and 
to, greater fidelity in the discharge of: every 
duty... But when we have learned to dispense 
with one acknowledged obligation, every other 
is. violated with greater ease ; for we cannot 
habitually violate one, till we have lost that 
reverence of the authority of God, which 
ig the only security of virtue. When we 
lave’»ceased to feel any imterest in the 














 qworship of God, we shall derive no plea- 





surable emotions from a remembrance of his 
“presence, and of his commands ; we shall 
feel‘no disposition to refer to our accountabil- 
ity, and to the sanctions of his law. Of this 
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consequence of a violation of the sabbath, 
there are many examples ; and they exhibit 
to the young most solemn warnings, against 
a practice which is fraught with so much 
evil. It increases the hardness of the heart, 
emboldens to the commission of vice, and 
separates us farther from God. From a wan- 
ton neglect of this day, to a profanation of it, 
and from a profanation of it to a rejection of 
every religious restraint, the transition is so ea- 
sy, that we may generally venture to predict 
of him, in whom the return of. the sabbath 
awakens no religious sentiments, and who 
feels no remorse in appropriating it to the 
pursuits of business, or of worldly pleasure, 
that he is not far from the lowest state of 
moral debasement ; a condition of ultimate, 
and unutterable misery. 

The abuse of the sabbath has a direct ten- 
dency to promote domestick disunion. and 
wretchedness. In their private and family 
worship, in their study of the word of God, in 
their religious education of their children, and 
in the publick services of the day, do the 
pious experience a sweet serenity of mind, the 
most delightful exercises of their understand- 
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 ” dhgs and affections, and the most earnest de- 
'  - $if€s to love God more, and to serve him bet- 
ter. The evil dispositions and passions in 
which this abuse originates, are in themselves 
soutces of misery. In the families in which 
the sabbath is neglected and profaned, low 
and ‘selfish -and sordid motives obtain ascen- 
dancy ; and every contrariety of feeling, eve- 
ty difference of opinion, every trivial disap- 
poifitment, produces petulance, and perhaps 
Contention ; and where there is domestick con- 
tention, there is confusion and every evil work. 
8. The profanation of the sabbath is pecu- 
liarly ‘fatal in its influence on the minds and 
€onduct of children. Reared from their in- 
fancy in the disregard of the word and ordi- 
fatices of God, their hearts acquire an obdu- 
-racy, which resists all-the impressions of reli- 
#@ion. In the dying confessions of those, 
whose lives have been forfeited by the laws of 
‘gociety, their early habits of vice have been 
attributed, principally, toan early neglect and 
abuse‘of the sabbath. What an affecting ad- 
‘monition is this to all who are parents? By 
permitting our children to grow vile, without 
‘Impqsing on them. the restraints, and exciting. 
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them by the encouragements of religion, we 
become instrumental of their abandonment to 
evil, and of their final misery. Thousands, 
who might have been the ornaments and bles- 
sings of society, by parental neglect have be- 
come lost to virtue, and the bane of their gen-" 
eration ; have passed a corrupted and a mise- 
rable existence, and have died without accom- 
plishing one purpose of their being. 

Let these consequences of its abuse ope- 
_ rate as motives to keep holy this day of the 
Lord. _A time will arrive, when we must 
account for the use which we have made of 
all our opportunities of religious mstruction. 
May God enable us so to improve these sea- 
sons, that we may render our account of 
them with joy! There remaineth a rest, an 
eternal sabbath, forthe people of God. Happy, 
infinitely happy are they, who are admitted to 
its employments and its joys. May God make 
them our happy portion, through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glery forever. AMEN, i 
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Rev. Horace Holley, 
Dr. Isaac Hurd, 
Mr. Francis Jarvis, 
Phinehas Johnson, esq. 
Rev. Samuel Kendall, D.D. 
Rev. President Kirkland, 
Rey. John Lathrop, D. D. 
Mr. Phinehas Lawrence, 
Rev. Joseph McKean, 
Tilly Merrick, esq. 
Deacon James Morrill, — 
Andrews Norton, A.M. 
Rev. Asa Packard, 
Rev. Hezekiah Packard, 
Hon. Isaac Parker, esq. 
Mr. Samuel H. Parker, 


Francis Parkman, A. M. 


Rev. John Pierce, 

Rev. John Pipon, 

_ Rev. John S, Popkin, 

Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D.D. 

Rev. Enoch Pratt, : 
Ebenezer:Preble, esq. 

Rev. John Prince, LL.D. 

Rev. John Reed, D.D. 

Rev. Ezra Ripley, 

Rev. Samuel Ripley, 
Samuel Sewall, A.M. 

Rev. John Simpkins, 

Rev. Isaac Smith, 






Brighton. 
Sudbury. e. 
Boston. 

do. 
Roxbury. 
Dorchester. # 
Worcester. 
Boston. 

Concord. a 
do. ai 
Hampden, Me. 
Weston. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Lexington. 
Cambridge. 
Concord. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Marlborough 
Wiscasset 
Boston. 

do. 

do. 
Brookline. 
Taunton. 
Newbury, 
Roxbury. 
Barnstable. 
Boston. 
Salern. 
Bridgwater. 
Concord. 
Waltham. — 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
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| 4 WiMr. Gideon Snow, 
. * Rew Micah Stone, 


William Sullivan, esq. 
Rev. Joseph Sumner, 
Rev. Seth F. Swift, 
Rey. Thomas Thacher, 
Rey. Samuel C. Thacher, 
Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, 
Rev. Andrew E. Thayer, 
Rey. Joseph Thaxter, 

Isaiah Thomas, esq. 
Mr. John Thoreau, 
Mrs. Rebecca Thoreau, 
Mr. James Thwing, 
Mrs. Sarah Thwing, 

David Tilden, esq. 
Mrs, Sarah Tilden, 
Mr. Samuel Torrey, 
Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, 
Mr. John Vose, 
Mr. David Vose, 

Daniel Waldo, jun. esq. 
Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 
* Rev. Samuel West, D.D. 


Theophilus Wheeler, esq. 


Deacon John White, 

Rev. Peter Whitney, jun. 
Rev. Nicholas B. Whitney, 
Rev. Samuel Willard, 
Deacon Jacob Williams, 
Mrs. Mary Williams, | 
Rey. Ezra Witter, 


HONOURARY MEMBERS. 

Portsmouth, N. Hamp. 
Lisbon, Connecticut. 
Canterbury, Connecticut. 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


Rev. Dr. Buckminster, 
Rev. Dr. Lee, _ 

Rev. Mr. Leonard, 

Rev. President Saunders, 


* Deceased. 


* 


Brookfield. 
Boston. 
Shrewsbury. 
Nantucket. 
Dedham. 
Boston. 
Lancaster. 
Luzern, Pennsyl. 
Edgarton. 
Worcester. 
Concord. 

do. 
Boston. 

do. 

de. 

do. 

do. 
Chelsea. 
Concord. 

do. 
Worcester. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Worcester. 
Concord. 
Quincy. 
Hingham. 
Greenfield. 
Burlington, Ver. 
Boston. 
Wilbraham. 

















